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STOCK WELCOMED 
AS GUEST LEADER 
AT N. Y. STADIUM 


Chicagoan Makes First Ap- 


pearance As Summer 
Conductor in New York— 
Enthusiasm Runs High On 
Opening Night—Own Tran- 
scription of Schumann 
“Rhenish” Symphony and 
Wagner Night with Soloists 
Are Outstanding Events— 
Conducts Several Novelties 
—Hoogstraten Says Second 
Au Revoir — Rain Curbs 
Outdoor Performances 


HE penultimate week of concerts 

by the New York Philharmonic 
Orchestra at the Lewisohn Stadium 
was begun under Frederick Stock of 
the Chicago Symphony on Wednesday 
evening, Aug. 18. Mr. Stock, who was 
making his Stadium début and his first 
New York appéarance in several sea- 
sons, was forced to inaugurate his 
period of guest conducting in the 
Great Hall of City College, rain during 
the day having made outdoor per- 
formance impossible. 

Willem van Hoogstraten, who returns 
to conclude the Stadium series following 
Mr. Stock’s departure, brought the pre- 
ceding term to a close on Tuesday night 
in a miscellaneous program which in- 
cluded Ravel’s “Rhapsodie Espagnole,” 
played for the first time at the Stadium. 
His novelty on Monday was Strauss 
“Sinfonia Domestica,” which was _ in- 
cluded on a program devoted to “Johann 
and Richard.” 

Mr. Stock’s transcription for modern 
orchestra of Schumann’s “Rhenish” 
Symphcny was an outstanding feature 
of the week, as was a Wagner eveninz, 
with soloists and chorus, which drew an 
audience of 9000. “First times” of 
Mr. Stock’s régime included also “Mid- 
summer Wake” by Alfven; ‘“Masquer- 
ade” by McKinley; Glazounoff’s Concert 
Waltz, Op. 51; Dohnanyi’s Suite, Op. 19; 
Langley’s “Indian Summer,” and the 
“Tragic Overture, 1914” by Edward Col- 
lins, which won the North Shore Festival 
Prize this year. 

Mr. Stock was_ enthusiastically 
greeted when he ascended the platform 
in the Great Hall on Wednesday, and 
rhapsodically applauded after each of 
his efforts, with special emphasis for the 
Franck Symphony, after which he was 
g.ven a veritable ovation. His audience 
was large—for an audience in the Hall 
—and distinguished—for a summer audi- 
ence in New York. 

Goldmark’s “Im Friihling,” an incon- 
sequential overture which is all Grieg to 
one listener, was Mr. Stock’s opener, and 
was of very little use as estimating ma- 
terial. With the introduction of the 
Symphony, the critically minded were 
able to form somewhat of a definite opin- 
ion concerning interpretative ideas of 
the Chicagoan. The introduction was 
beautiful—a majestic tempo for nobly- 
singing strings, an ideal mood. But to 
this reviewer it seemed that Mr. Stock 
continued this atmosphere right on 
through the entire symphony, right on, 
in fact, through Strauss’ “Don Juan,” 
the Love Duet from “Tristan” and Rim- 
sky’s “Capriccio Espagnol.” The Sym- 
phony’s allegri non troppo were non 
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_Repetitions Rule in Ravinia’s Week 





HICAGO, Aug. 21.—The eighth week 

of the Ravinia Opera season, which 
ended last night, was entirely given over 
to repetitions. “Lohengrin” was sung 
for a second time on Aug. 14, and gave 
a sold-out house an opportunity to ap- 
plaud the attractive Elsa of Elisabeth 
Rethberg, the patrician Lohengrin of 
Edward Johnson, the vehement Ortrud 
of Alice Gentle and the admirable Tel- 
ramund of Howard Preston, as well as 
the remarkably fine playing of the Chi- 
cago Symphony under Louis Hassel- 
mans. 

“Fedora,” given its second local hear- 
ing on Aug. 15, brought another large 
audience to Mr. Eckstein’s theater. Miss 
Gentle, in the title réle, was vigorously 
applauded. Giovanni Martinelli was at 
the top of his powers as Loris, and Giu- 
seppe Danise, Margery Maxwell and a 
congenial throng of other singers 
brought the performance, under Gen- 
naro Papi’s guidance, to an exciting de- 
gree of intensity. 

So great has been the _ interest 
shown here in de Falla’s “La Vida 
Breve,” that Mr. Eckstein considered 
it wise to give a special performance 
of the novelty on Aug. 16, in place of 
Monday night’s customary orchestral 
concert. Lucrezia Bori was the center 
of interest in this performance, as she 
had been in the opera’s two previous 
hearings. José Mojica, as Paco, and the 
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dancers, headed by Ruth Page and Mark 
Turbyfill, also won the admiration of 
a large audience. Louis Hasselmans 
conducted persuasively. 

“Aida,” sung by Miss Rethberg, Mr. 
Martinelli, Ina Bourskaya, Mr. Danise 
and others on Tuesday night, had its 
customary success under the forceful 
hand of Mr. Papi. 

Miss Bori and Mario Chamlee were 
heard with great pleasure on Wednes- 
day in “Manon.” Miss Bori sang also 
on the following evening in the sum- 
mer’s third hearing of “L’Amore dei 
Tre Re,” in which Mr. Johnson, Mario 
Basiola and Virgilio Lazzari were her 
splendid associates. 

“Fra Diavolo” was sung a second time 
last night, with Florence Macbeth as 
the delightful Zerlina. Mr. Chamlee 
was superb in the title réle; and such 
admirable assistants as Miss Bourskaya, 
Mr. Mojica, Mr. Lazzari, Desiré Défrére 
and Vittorio Trevisan were in other 
parts. 

Mr. Chamlee had not sung in “Fra 
Diavolo” until this summer. To sing 
new parts well is, however, one of Mr. 
Chamlee’s special gifts. It is said he 
holds the record for first appearances 
at Ravinia this summer. His Ernesto 
in “Don Pasquale” was added only this 
year, and Hoffmann and the principal 
tenor réle of “La Navarraise” will have 
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SOKOLOFF LEADS 
HERTZ FORCES IN 
COAST CONCERTS 


Cleveland Conductor Hailed 
in Two Appearances as 
Guest in Summer Series— 
San Mateo Program Brings 
Local Premiére of Loeffler’s 
“Pagan Poem”, with Beryl 
Rubinstein Playing Piano 
Part— Concert in San 
Francisco’s Civic Hall Has 
Novelty in Respighi’s “Foun- 
tains of Rome”’—Operatic 
Concert with Resident Solo- 
ists, Under Merola, Planned 


"WAN FRANCISCO, Aug. 21. — 

Nikolai Sokoloff recently con- 
ducted the San Francisco Symphony 
as guest twice within three days, each 
time with gratifying success. On Aug. 
15, at Hillsborough, San Mateo, an 
audience estimated at 1500 heard him 
direct a program, with Beryl Rubin- 
stein, pianist, as assisting artist. A 
feature of this concert was Loeffler’s 
“Pagan Poem,” in its local premiére. 
The second concert was given in San 
Francisco at the Civic Auditorium by 
this conductor on the evening of Aug. 
17. 

The San Mateo concert included in the 
first half of the program the Introduc- 
tion to Act III of “Lohengrin” and 
Dvorak’s “New World” Symphony, both 
of which were wel! played, but it was 
the second half that gave most delight. 
The Loeffler work was outstanding and 
received the heartiest applause. It 
created such a sensation that numerous 
requests were acceded to, and _ the 
“Poem” was to be repeated at the follow- 
ing Sunday’s concert. 

The “Poem” was inspired by the -‘sec- 
ond love incantation of the eighth 
Eclogue of Virgil. The introduction 
supplies a languourous atmosphere and 
hints of the sensuous wiles of a Cleo- 
patra. The first piano interlude is one 
of complete serenity, and the English 
horn obbligato is both unusual and ef- 
fective. The whole is at once dramatic, 
poetic and emotional—music that is 
modern in treatment and stirring in its 
effect. 

The piano part is an integral part of 
the orchestration, not a solo réle with 
orchestral accompaniment. Mr. Rubin- 
stein played with excellent taste and 
feeling, and his presence on next week’s 
program makes possible the promised 
repetition. 

As a closing number, Ippolitoff-Ivan- 
off’s “Sirdar” March, with its impelling 
rhythm, sent the audience home in fine 
spirits. An amusing feature of the con- 
cert was the fact that an airplane 
joined its whirring aloft to the orches- 
tral forces in the Symphony. 

The San Francisco program in the 
Civic Auditorium on Aug. 17 was as 
follows: 


Mignon” . Thomas 

Symphony “Pathétique Tchaikovsky 
The Fountains of Rome” Respighi 
March Pomp and Circumstance’... Elgar 


With the exception of the symphony, 
this program was not so interesting as 
was the one given at San Mateo, al- 
though it was played equally well, if not 
better. The Overture was exquisitely 
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GOOSSENS MAKES 
FAR WEST DEBUT 
AS BOWL LEADER 


British Musician Cordially 
Received in Four Appear- 
ances During Sixth Week of 
Hollywood Season — Ger- 
maine Schnitzer, Pianist, 
Is Soloist in Tchaikovsky 
Concerto — Visiting Con- 
ductor Leads His Own Sin- 
fonietta and Modern Works 
of Interest, and Has Ovation 
on Final Evening—Hertz to 
Conduct Final Span, In- 
cluding Gala Elman Concert 


OS ANGELES, Aug. 21.—The last 
week but two in the summer con- 
cert series in the Hollywood Bowl, wit- 
nessed a decided increase in popular 
interest in the programs. Chilly eve- 
nings, which discouraged a larger at- 
tendance in the beginning of the sea- 
son, have at last given way to more 
comfortable conditions and have en- 
couraged great throngs to spend their 
evenings listening to the masterpieces 
of symphonic literature under the 
canopy of the star-lit heavens. 

Making his first appearance in the 
West on the evening of Aug. 10, Eugene 
Goossens, conducting, completely cap- 
tured his Hollywood audience and estab- 
lished himself so firmly in their regard 
that before he had concluded his series 
of four concerts, there was a popular 
demand for his return next season. The 
peak of interest was probably reached 
on Thursday night, when Germaine 
Schnitzer gave a fiery interpretation of 
Tchaikovsky’s Concerto in B Flat Minor. 

Heralded as the youngest conductor 
who has ever stood at the leader’s desk 
in Hollywood, there was naturally keen 
interest to see how the Englishman 
would measure up to his predecessors. 
Mr. Goossens succeeded in carving out 
his own individual niche and has added 
a definite contribution to success of the 
Bowl series. 

The program was chosen with an 
understanding of popular values, as 
well as to reveal several phases 
of the conductor’s interpretative art. 
Beginning with Dvorak’s “Carnival” 
Overture, Mr. Goossens at once made 
it apparent that he knew what he 
was about, achieving a _ gaiety that 
brought him loud applause. Debussy’s 
“Prelude to the Afternoon of a Fawn,” 
which followed, was given with correct 
emphasis and appreciation of color. The 
more important works were Beethoven’s 
Eighth and Stravinsky’s “Fire Bird,” 
with Tchaikovsky’s “Marche Slave” tak- 
ing the place of Lord Berner’s “Spanish” 
Seca as a closing number. 

In the two works of larger caliber, 
so widely contrasted, the conductor 
showed his complete mastery of both 
classic and modern styles. The Stra- 
vinsky work, shorn of some of its blatant 
accents, revealed the newcomer as an 
understanding modernist and brought 
him loud acclaim. 


Schnitzer Is Soloist 


With Mme. Schnitzer as the added at- 
traction on Thursday night, more than 
12,000 persons made their way to Holly- 
wood to hear the brilliant pianist in the 
Tchaikovsky First Concerto. The fa- 
miliar and technically formidable work 
seemed to be a happy choice, and the 
pianist played it with keen appreciation 
of its rhythmical and dynamic effects. 
An outstanding feature of the perform- 
ance was the perfect co-ordination 
between player and orchestra, the inter- 
change of phrases and rhythms coming 
with fine precision and balance. The 
audience was fully sensible to the ex- 
ceedingly fine performance and recalled 
the pianist some ten times. 

The highlight in the orchestral pro- 
gram was espighi’s “Fountains of 
Rome,” which was given a_ well-nigh 
flawless reading. Both leader and men 
followed well the imaginative flights of 
the composer and portrayed the crystal- 
like purity of the fountains with deft 
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Plans for New Costanzi 


Theater Issued 


OME, Aug. 2.—Rome ao to 
R have her new Nationa 7 
Theater ready in the latter half 
of the coming winter. As oe 
viously announced, the old - 
tanzi, purchased by the State, will 
be completely remodelled for the 
role. The plans of the architect, 
Marcello Piacentini, have recently 
been published in La Tribuna. 
The new facade for the theater, 
on the Via Viminale, combines 
sweep and simplicity. The plan 
shows seven arches crowned by a 
sculptured frieze. The rebuildi 
is scheduled to in at once an 
will be coneluded, it is hoped, 
about December. The first season 
is then expected to be launched. 
Though there is a conflict of rumor 
as to who will be the musical 
director for the new house, it is 
cnofficially stated that Tullio 
Serafin wil! conduct the opening 
performances. 











“NEIGHBORHOOD” TO INAUGURATE CLASSES 





Playhouse to Hold Courses 
for Aspirants to 
Stage Honors 


Recognizing the demands upon young 
actors and aspirants for stage honors, 
the management of the Neighborhood 
Playhouse, New York, where many 


premiéres of important musical works 
have been given, is inaugurating novel 
courses of instruction for the coming 
season. These courses will not only fit 
beginners for important work on the 
stage, but will also be of assistance to 
those who have already embarked upon 
the career while still needing training 
in particular branches of their art. 
Besides the regular company at the 
Playhouse, two new groups of Associate 
Players will be fornied. From these 
ranks will be recruited the permanent 
company and a semi-professional group, 
members of which as yet are able to 
give only part of their time to the work. 
The course is planned for the months 





Jazz’Makes Entry Into Chautauqua 





“Rhapsody in Blue” Given Place on Classical Program— 
Violinist Makes Début in 
Lalo Work 


HAUTAUQUA, N. Y., Aug. 21.— 

Jazz made its first successful inroad 
upon the Chautauqua platform Thurs- 
day evening, Aug. 12, when Oscar Wag- 
ner, pianist, played Gershwin’s “Rhap- 
sody in Blue” with the New York Sym- 
phony. He was recalled five times. This 
was the first public appearance here of 
Mr. Wagner, who is assistant to Ernest 
Hutcheson in the summer schools, as 
well as in his New York class. 

The remainder of Thursday evening's 
program was highly classical. Three 
numbers by Weber were performed in 
commemoration of the one hundredth 
anniversary of his death, which fellj on 
June 5. The first of was the 
“Jubilee” Cantata, sung the Chau- 
tauqua Choir, augmented by the James- 
town Choral Society, under the direction 
of H. Augustine Smith. The solo and 
quartet parts were sung by the — 
soloists. Other Weber numbers, “The 
Invitation to the Waltz” and the “Ju- 
bilee’”’’ Overture, were played by the or- 
chestra, under Albert Stoessel’s direc- 
tion. Mozart’s G Minor Symphony was 
also included. 

The large galaxy of Chautauqua vio- 
linists was augmented Saturday eve- 
ning, Aug. 14, by the addition of Stefan 
Sopkin, a young American, recently re- 
turned from a successful European tour, 
and about to resume his career as a 





GOLDMAN CONTEST WINNERS 
SCORE EXCELLENT AVERAGE 


Medals Awarded to Three Who Show 
Familiarity with Band’s Répertoire 
in Memory Tests 





The winners in the third annual mu- 
sic memory contest of the Goldman Band 
were presented with their medals on the 


Mall in Central Park, Thursday night, 
Aug. 19. Mayor Walker made a speech 
and presented to Edwin Franko Gold- 
man a gold wrist watch, a gift from 
the ee The Mayor was cheered by 
the audience of 15,000. He praised the 
generosity of Mr. and Mrs. Daniel Gug- 
genheim and Mr. and Mrs. Murry Gug- 
genheim, sponsors of the concerts and 
donors of the prizes. 

The contest was held the evening be- 
fore. The winners were as follows: 
First — (silver medal), Harry Gold, 
pocketbook worker, ninety-eight per 
cent; second prize (bronze medal), Anne 
Wanderman, stenographer, ninety-six 
per cent; third prize (bronze medal), 
Albert E. Koonz, mechanical dentist, 
ninety-five per cent. 

In making the presentations, Mr. 
Goldman announced that Mr. Gold 
should have made 100 per cent, but that 
he called the Bach Bourree a Gavotte. 
The test was not an easy one, the leader 
said, as all works were not the most 
familiar by any means. He congratu- 
lated the winners upon their high aver- 
ages. 





soloist in this country in the coming sea- 
son. Mr. Sopkin made a splendid im- 
pression here and was applauded with 
such persistent enthusiasm that, con- 
trary to custom, he was allowed to give 
an encore. He played Lalo’s “Sym- 
phonie Es ole.” Mr. Sopkin is a 
pupil of Ysa . who is said to have 
coached him in regard to the original 
interpretation of this composition by 
Sarasate. 


The August soloists are winning 
great favor in appearances with the 
orchestra. Lillian Gustafson, soprano, 
and Grace Leslie, contralto, sang on 
matinée programs last week with much 
success. Miss Gustafson sang “He is 
Kind, He is Good” from “Herodiade” 
on Wednesday afternoon, and Saturday 
afternoon Miss Leslie added to her ex- 
cellent reputation here with her singing 
of the Gavotte from “Mignon.” 

The third of the series of artists’ re- 
citals by members of the Summer 
Schools faculty, was given Thursday af- 
ternoon—a p of violin and piano 
sonatas by Mr. Stoessel and Mr. Hutche- 
son. Three sonatas were played, name- 
ly: Bach’s in E, Beethoven’s Op. 24, 
and the Franck Sonata. Both Mr. 
Stoessel and Mr. *Hutcheson were at 
their best on this occasion. 

Chautauqua musicians, led by Mr. 
Smith, succeeded in routing the jinx of 
Friday the thirteenth with a “Joy 
Night,” a series of “stunts” put on in 
the amphitheater on the evening of that 
day. he largest audience of the sea- 
son gathered to see such musicians as 
Mr. Teseseel and Mischa Mischakoff in 
comedy, which they acted to perfection. 
One of the cleverest numbers was a 
radio broadcasting act put on by the 
August soloists, in which Miss Leslie 
shone as “static.” This group, with the 
addition of Howard Lyman and Ernest 
Cox, formed the Mixerino Quartet, which 
sang “Yes, We Have No Bananas” to 
such airs as the Barcarolle from “Tales 
of Hoffmann,” the “Miserere” from “Il 
Trovatore” and the Sextet from “Lucia 
di Lammermoor.” A burlesque wedding 
scene was staged by members of the 
New York Symphony, Mr. Possell, flutist, 
acting as bride; Mr. Mix, trombonist, as 
bridegroom, and Mr. Trute, bassoonist, 
as the clergyman. The ceremony was 
given expression in suitable musical 
phrases played on the participants’ in- 
struments. Grace HAMMON. 





Hurok Will Present Habima Forces in 


United States 


The Théatre Habima from Moscow, an 
organization which presents dramatic 


spectacles with music, will be brought to 
the United States in the coming season 
for its first appearances here by S. 
Hurok, concert manager. The American 
engagement is announced as for eight 
weeks only, opening probably in Novem- 
ber in New York. Before coming to the 
United States, the players, who have 
just finished a Paris season, will appear 
in London and Berlin. 


of October and November, and will in- 
elude instruction not only in dramatic 
technic, but also in dancing, singing a: 
applied to the stage, and whatever is 
necessary to fit an inexperienced singe: 
or actor to take a place in a professiona 
—-. 

The classes will be under the instruc- 
tion of Bird Larson in dancing, Blanch« 
Talmud in dancing and plastique, Mari- 
Ouspenskaya in -pantomime, Howard 
Barlow in singing, and Laura Elliot in 
diction. 


ATLANTANS SUPPORT 
LIGHT OPERA SERIES 


Eight Weeks’ Run Surpasses 
Last Year’s Season of 
Six Weeks 


By Helen Knox Spain 
ATLANTA, GA., Aug. 21.—The second 
season of light opera, lasting eight 
weeks, came to a triumphant close Sat- 
urday, Aug. 14. C. Howard Candler, 


president of the Atlanta Municipal Op- 
era Association, declared that with this 
season’s “wonderful” success light op- 
era is now permanently established. 

Last year the performances were 
staged in the Atlanta Armory Audi- 
torium. This year the company moved 
to the Atlanta Theater, the use of which 
was presented by the Hurt family, un- 
der the management of Lewis Haase. 
The change to a smaller house gave to 
the productions a charm And effective- 
ness impossible to reach in the vast 
Auditorium. This season returned a 
profit. The series last year, six weeks in 
duration, showed a heavy loss. Re- 
ceipts of the first four weeks this year 
were greater than for the entire season 
last year, although the Atlanta Theater 
has a smaller seating capacity. 

Productions were “The Chocolate Sol- 
dier,” “Her Regiment,” “Naughty Mari- 
etta,” “Robin Hood,” “Pirates of Pen- 
zance,” “Katinka,” “Sari” and “The 
Merry Widow.” 

The principals of the company were 
Louise Hunter, Vera Myers, Anne Yago, 
Mary Patterson, Arthur Burckley, Louis 
Templeman, Lou Powers, Jefferson De 
Angelis, Francis Tyler, William McLeod, 
Leslie McLeod and John Hendricks, and 
Leonard White, premier dancer. The 
chorus, ballet and orchestra were com- 
posed of Atlanta men and women. The 
productions were staged under the sup- 
ervision of Lewis J. Morton. Charles 
Berton was conductor and musical di- 
rector, and the stage manager was Fred 
Palmer. Scenery and properties were 
made by the Stage Craft Studio of At- 
lanta. The costumes were designed and 
furnished by Tams of New York. Spe- 
cial theater decorations were by 
Stephen Philibosian of Atlanta. 











Vanni Marcoux Sings in “Thais” at Rio 


Rio DE JANEIRO, Aug. 1.—Vanni Mar- 
coux, French bass, made his début with 
the opera company directed by Walter 
Mocchi at the Municipal Theater, re- 
cently in “Thais.” He won very en- 
thusiastic acclaim for his performance 
as Athanael, opposite the Thais of 
Yvonne Gall. Mr. Marcoux wi!l be heard 
also this summer in “Don Quichotte” and 
“Monna Vanna.” 





Atlanta Light Opera Singers “En 
Voyage” 


ATLANTA, GA., Aug. 21.—There was 
the usual immediate exodus of the prin- 
cipals of the Light Opera Company 
when their season’s labor ended. Louise 
Hunter, prima donna, has gone to her 
home in Middletown, Ohio, for a short 
rest before rejoining the Metropolitan 
Opera Company in New York. Vera 
Myers is motoring through the country 
to New York. Anne Yago, contralto; 
Arthur Burckley, tenor; Louis Temple- 
man, baritone; William McLeod, Leslie 
McLeod, Francis Tyler, Lewis J. Morton 
and Charles Berton have returned to 
New York. Mary Patterson, soprano, a 
Georgia singer, is resting for a couple 
of weeks at her home in Griffin before 
returning to New York. Jefferson De 
Angelis has gone to the Pacific Coast, 
where he will play the réle of Mr. Nish 
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'@ The Symphony Player: A Gamut of Temperaments @ 








Welding the Hundred-Odd Diverse Natures Under His Baton Into One Perfect Musical Instrument Is the Conductor’s 
First Problem—Orchestra Manager Discusses the Process of Shaping Homogeneous Body of Players of Many 
Nationalities—The Effect of American Conditions Upon Foreign Types—Players’ Opinions of Their Conductor 
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FTER seventeen years of 

association with the 
New York Symphony, I 
have decided that the 
only thing a group of 
symphony players has 
in common is musicianship. Repre- 
senting nearly every nationality, these 
players offer a wide assortment of 
personalities. It is as though one 
found growing on a single tree many 
different varieties of fruit. They run 
the gamut of temperament. 

That one common element, however, 
gives them a mutual understanding that 
over-rides the difference of viewpoint 
that France has from Russia, Germany 
from Italy, Spain from Poland. What- 
ever disparities of temperament exist 
among the players of a major symphony 
erchestra, it may safely be said that they 
are all artists of first rank. 

If at the time of entering the orches- 
tra a player is not what the conductor 
would term perfection, he at least repre- 
sents the material which is required, and 
which the conductor knows can be molded 
into what he wants. 

Previous orchestral experience is es- 
sential for admission to a major orches- 
tra. Almost never is a musician en- 
gaged who has not had it. The con- 
ductor of a large orchestra cannot take 
the time to teach each individual musi- 
cian orchestral routine. The player must 
know beforehand how to adapt himself 
to the group. 

He must be a master of his instru- 
ment, able to play any work at sight 
without previous practice. Rehearsals 
are held not for the individual player 
to familiarize himself with his part, but 
to train the orchestra. 

This does not mean that the musicians 
never do any outside practice. Some of 
them do, largely because nervousness at- 
tacks them if they face a part for the 
first time at a group rehearsal. One 
of our finest first-desk players always 
appears at the of- 
fice of the Sym- 
phony Society a 
week or so before 
the season opens 
to get informa- 
tion on what the 
first few  pro- 
grams are to be. 
He then gets his 
parts from the 
library and prac- 
tices them at 
home. He is perfectly equipped to play 
anything at sight, but his temperament 
requires that he be absolutely confident 
if he is to play his best. 

To be a first-stand man calls for cer- 
tain qualifications which by no means all 


Cleveland Singers Win Eistedd- 
fod Choir Prize 


ONDON, Aug. 16.—The Welsh 
National Eisteddfod closed at 
Swansea, Aug. 7, with a victory 
for the Orpheus Male Choir of 
Cleveland, Ohio. These singers 
won the chief competition, and 
when the decision was announced 
by Dr. Granville Bantock, the 
American choristers went wild 
with delight, cheering and waving 
hats and sticks. An audience of 
over 20,000 was attracted to the 
pavilion by the contest, which oc- 
cupied the whole afternoon. Ten 
other choirs competed, nine of 
which were Welsh. The tenth was 
an English choir from Hadley. 
The competition was for male 
choirs of not under sixty voices, 
and for a first prize of £100 given 
by the proprietors of the South 
Wales News. 
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George Engles, Manager of the New York 
Symphony 


the finest instrumentalists possess. Art- 
istry of playing is, of course, essential. 
But more necessary still is an ability to 
lead a section of players and the pos- 
session of complete assurance and poise 
in performing solo parts. 

Sometimes a fine artist in a certain 
section of the orchestra is unable to work 
his way to the first stand simply because 
he lacks assurance when put in a pre- 
dominating position. Someone else is 
chosen because he is not affected by 
nerves when the attention of an audience 
is focused upon him, and because he is 
naturally a leader. First-desk men are 
responsible for the full performance and 
morale of the men in their sections. They 
must possess the type of personality that 
inspires. 

One of the best first-desk violinists in 
the country, I believe, is Mischa Mischa- 
koff. He has the ability to play solo 
parts with exquisite artistry, and he has 
the necessary confidence for his position. 
He knows the men in his section thor- 
oughly. He inspires them by his own 
playing. 

A most difficult position is that of the 
leader of the second violins. Seemingly 
it is not exacting because of its subordi- 
nation, but that is exactly what makes it 
so. The leader of this group must have 
a strong personality, yet he must never 
obtrude it. 

The effect of a single individual on a 
group of players is illustrated by George 
Barrére, eminent flutist. Not only is he 
a consummate artist—perhaps the great- 
est in any orchestra today, but he has 
also a vivid, buoyant, inspiring person- 
ality, which reaches beyond his own sec- 
tion of woodwinds, sweeping along the 
players of other instruments. The entire 
orchestra ‘listens to him absorbedly 
whenever he is called on for a solo. The 
inspiration of his 


does not obviously have temperament is 
the American. Not that he lacks it. It 
is there, but he knows how to control 
it, to laugh it off when it begins to assert 
itself. 

it is noticeable that the longer a for- 
eign-born musician has been in this 
country, the less obviously does he dis- 
play his national temperament. Watch- 
ing a group of our French musicians 
enatting together, one can determine 
almost at a glance the length of time 
that each has been here. The more 
rerent arrivals gesticulate and ta!k with 
that animation that characterizes the 
product of Latin soil. Those who have 
been here longer use the same words, 
make the same remarks, yet sit talking 
as calmly as native-born Americans at 
a Rotary Club luncheon. 

te.aperament within the orchestra is 
rarcr today than it was a decade or so 
ago. By the time a musician reaches 
one of the major orchestras nowadays, he 
has become somewhat acclimated, and 
taken on a more Americanized exterior. 
The various nationalities make a point 
of getting along with each other. They 
know that musically they are a unit, and 
that they must produce the results of a 
unit. They have learned that an or- 
ganization which must be together so 
much and whose purpose is to perform 
harmoniously must operate without fric- 
tion. 

They are generous with praise for one 
another, when they feel it is deserved. 
It is customary after a concert for play- 
ers to congratulate a member who has 
performed a solo part well. They form 
an immediate opinion as to whether a 
player has triumphed or failed, whether 
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a composition has been played well or 
not. Nothing can swerve them, not even 
a differing opinion on the part of the 
critics. What they believe the day of 
the performance, they hold to just as 
strongly the day following. 

As to the judgment and prophetic in- 
sight of musicians, I should be willing 
to place bets on their predictions as to 
the public success of a new composition 
or a new conductor. Nearly always they 
are right. Just as stage hands are the 
barometers of the theater, so orchestra 
players are the barometers of the music 
world. Experience has given them an 
instinct for recognizing a success or a 
failure. 

Once when I expressed this opinion, 
someone commented: 

“But does not the very fact that they 
have not faith in a composition affect 
their playing so that the work is not a 
success 7” 

By no means. How often do we read a 
critical review saying that a work did 
not merit the artistry of performance 
which it was given? 

Shifting from one conductor to an- 





flute makes them 
play their own 
instruments _ bet- 
ter. Musicians, 
being more emo- 
tional and tem- 
peramental than 
bank clerks, are 
dependent on 
such influence for 
their best work, 

Returning to 
the subject of 
tempera ment. 
which I touched 
on in the begin- 
ning, the only 
nationality in the 














orchestra which —— 





other in the middle of a season ordi- 
narily requires a complete change of at- 
titude and execution on the part of an 
orchestra. Sometimes it means an en- 
tirely different interpretation of every 
work on the program. Long experience 
has given these men an awareness of 
what a new conductor expects almost be- 
fore he raises his baton for the first 
time. They are on the alert and all at- 


tention, watching for every sign that 
will give them an insight into this new 
study 


personality. They their man. 





They try to find out what he wishes 
without his having to tell them. 

After the rehearsal they discuss him. 
The violins will get together in a group 
to thrash the matter out. There is no 
argument. Each man is eager to get 
the other’s impression of the new con- 
ductor. Then there is general discussion 
of him all over the orchestra. From 
then on the musicians assiduously seek 
to adjust themselves to him. That is 
why an orchestra is such a completely 
different instrument under the leadership 
of two conductors of varying personality. 
The players are ready to give each what 
he calls for and what he brings out. 
They are prepared to subordinate their 
own personality to that of the one great 
instrument—the orchestra. Constantly 
and unconsciously they are demonstrat- 
ing the strength and value of “E Pluri- 
bus Unum.” 


SUMMER OPERA ENDS 
SEASON IN ST. LOUIS 


Attendance Brings Financial 
Suecess—Choral Leader 


at Sesqui 
By Susan L. Cost 


St. Louis, Aug. 21.—The final week 
of the Municipal Opera has passed all 
others in attendance, despite the fact 
that one night’s performance had to be 
abandoned on account of rain. “Babes 
in Toyland” by Victor Herbert was the 
choice for this week, and proved a great 
success. Many features were added by 
Mr. Sinclair, stage director, such as a 
series of dances by some talented chil- 
dren, the dances ranging from Russian 
to the Charleston. 

The principals were happily cast. Re- 
gret is felt on all sides that this very 
excellent opera season is at an end, for 
it has been successful not only on the 
financial side, but as a source of pleasure 
to thousands throughout the summer, 

Frederick Fischer, assistant conductor 
of the St. Louis Symphony, is making 
a success at the Sesquicentennial direct- 
ing the performances of the spectacle, 
“Freedom,” the music for which was 
arranged largely by him. Mr. Fischer 
was instrumental in making a success 
of the “Pageant and Masque,” the spec- 
tacle given in this city in Forest Park 
in 1914. Out of that came the Pageant 
Choral Society, one of the leading cho- 
ral organizations of the city, which is 
still under Mr. Fischer‘s direction. 

Ernest R. Kroeger, composer and pian- 
ist, is at Cornell University, delivering 
a course of lectures on music and giv- 
ing recitals. 








Accord:ng to a dispatch from Europe, 
Annette Kellermann, the American 
swimming champion and disciple of phy- 
sical culture, has decided to become a 
ballet dancer. 
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troppo to the extent of being non al- 
legro, and the second movement was 
nearer andante than allegretto. A pre- 
ponderating heaviness was aided and 
abetted by the acoustic properties—if 
any—of the Great Hall. 

The playing of the band, however, was 
of remarkable tonal warmth, and the 
sensitive ensemble and technical perfec- 
tion which issued from beneath Mr. 
Stock’s baton bespoke fruitful drilling. 
The conductor thanked his more-than- 
cordial hearers and exhorted them to 
pray for good weather. W. S. 


Johann and Richard 


Waltzes and wizardry of a more pre- 
tentious order were combined on the 
Monday evening program, which, be- 
cause of more rain, was given in Great 
Hail of City College. Mr. van Hoog- 
straten did honor to the two most famous 
Strausses by selecting a list from the 
works of the waltzing Johann and the 
thaumaturgist Richard, which had the 
attribute of being popular without being 
hackneyed. The “Blue Danube” did not 
flow this time. Instead, the Overture 
to “Die Fledermaus” started things go- 
ing, and “Friihlingstimmen” brought its 
pleasant susurrus as the other memento 
of the light-hearted Johann of Vienna. 

Richard of Bavaria was represented 
by the oft-heard Dance of ome, the 
less-often heard Serenade for Wind In- 
struments, and the more infrequent 
“Domestic” Symphony. Acoustics in the 
Hall played some annoying tricks with 
certain cherished effects of this latter- 
day Wagner. The Serenade remains a 
work of melodic beauty with a little too 
much length for what it has to say. 
The eleven players were called upon to 
rise several times in acknowledgment of 
their performance. S. M. 

Hoogstraten’s Second Good-Bye 

Tuesday night’s concert was Mr. van 
Hoogstraten’s last in his second series 
at the Stadium. Following it, there came 
a week’s hiatus for him, during which 
Mr. Stock presided at the conductor’s 
desk. 

This concert took place in the Great 
Hall, rain, following its general be- 
havior for the week, making an outdoor 
performance impossible. The feature of 
the program was Ravel’s “Rapsodie 
Espagnole,” which was introduced to 
Stadium audiences on this occasion. It 
was exceedingly well played, and the 
audience expressed its pleasure in gen- 
erous applause, which, however, did not 
exceed that called forth by the Prelude 
and Finale from “Tristan and Isolde.” 
Conductors at the Stadium this season 
have showed marked inclination toward 
Wagner’s love drama, and the Prelude 
and Finale perhaps come first in the 
count. 

The program began with the “Egmont” 
Overture and ended with Tchaikovsky’s 
Fifth Symphony. S. M. 

Wagner Night 

Mr. Stock devoted Thursday evening, 
when he appeared in the outdoor Sta- 
dium for the first time, to a tabloid 
survey of the accomplishments of 
Richard the First, Tyrant of Bayreuth. 
In this undertaking, a doubly difficult 
one at an open air concert, he was as- 
sisted by soloists in the persons of Helen 


Traubel, soprano; Mina Hager, con- 
tralto; Lewis James, tenor; Fraser 
Gange, baritone, and Wilfred Glenn, 


bass, and by a chorus of 125 voices from 
the Oratorio Society. 

The list was arranged chronologically, 
beginning with “Tannhduser”—the 
March and Chorus from the second act, 
sounding quite insipid. “Dich, theure 
Halle” was delivered by Miss Traubel 
with ringing tones and fine spirit, 
which communicated itself to the orches- 
tra, hitherto lethargic, and brought 
forth the Bacchanale as the best per- 
formed single number of the evening. 
Mr. Gange sang the “Evening Star” 
romanza authoritatively. 

“Lohengrin” was represented by the 
Finale of Act I, beginning with King 
Henry’s Prayer, vibrantly but tremu- 
lously sung by Mr. Glenn. The chorus 
was not even itself in this excerpt. 

The “Rainbow” Scene and Song of 
the Rhine Maidens from “Rheingold” 
and the Ride of the Valkyries given a 
desultory glance, Miss Hager presented 
two of the Sketches for “Tristan,” 
“Schmerzen” and “Triume,” very ar- 
tistically and satisfyingly. 

Bits of the glorious third act of “Die 


Meistersinger” were intended, m= oe 
for a climactic close, but outdoor comdi- 

tions or unimaginative bending made 
meistersinger of the apprentives and 
mastodons of the meixtersinger. Mr. 
James seemed slightly inclimed toward 
coyness in the Preislied, while the cho- 
rus surpassed all previews efforts im 
“Wach auf!” 

The accompaniments supplied by Mr. 
Stock, were, without exception, beauti- 
fully proportioned and masterfully 
executed. wv. Ss 


American Novelmes Givem 


Rain during the lete aftermeem oceces- 
sitated moving Saturday might’: comeert 
to the Great Halll. mgram ied by 
Mr. Stock held interest ef the 
inclusion of two American works givem 
for the first time at the Stadiuon—HEd- 
ward Collins’ “Tragic Overture, 1914,” 
which won the North Shore Festival 
prize a few months ago, and “Mas- 
querade” by Carl McKimiey. 

The Collins work is one of musizianly 
structure, rather austere im its conmient, 
and aims to reflect the horrers of war as 
they impressed themselves om tthe con 
poser’s mind. The close of the work, 
which introduces a somerems fumeral 
march theme, is effective, and through- 
out the work is well scored. 





somewhat less ambitious in its aims. 
It exploits waltz themes, with passages 
ef lyric quality, and the finale has some 
rhythmic influence of jazz—a vivacious 
werk, original in its instrumentation. 
The symphony of the evening was 
Tehaikovsky’s Fourth, which was given 
a graceful reading. Also on the list 
were Saint-Saéns’ en Wheel of 
Omphale” and Glazounoff’s Concert 
Waltz, No. 2, Op. 51. 


Sunday's Umbrella Brigade 


Sunday’s concert was given outdoors, 
but with some difficulties, as slight 
showers prompted auditors to raise um- 
brellas at intervals. The program was, 
therefore, abbreviated and the ““Rakoczy” 
March of Berlioz was omitted. Mr. 
Steck led Georg Schumann’s Overture, 
“Love's Springtime,” which presents 
somewhat trivial thematic material ex- 
panded to fill a large form. The con- 
ductor’s reading of the Brahms Fourth 
was meticulous and abounding in sonor- 
ity, rather than of the utmost spon- 
tameitty. He was recalled enthusiastically 
several times at the close. A first-time 
work for the Stadium was Dohnanyi’s 
Suite, Op. 19. Allan Lincoln Langley’s 
Waltz, “Indian Summer,” was heartily 
applauded in its first performance in 











knew nothing much abort Chhucaype. 
At the time he wrote his “Rhemisit” 
Symphony, in 1850, that city was mot 
even on the musical map. It was mot 
until forty-one years letter thet the Chi- 
cago Symphony assumed sufficient im- 
portance to require the keadersihip of 
Theodore Thomas. Additimmal years 
passed before a young man frem Jilich 
came over to play viola im that ercihesira, 
and thereby placed himself im @ positiom 
to become the successor of Thomas. But 
Chicago, Thomas and Frederick A. 
Stock gave Schumamm a wery definite 
access of interest when his “Rhenicsi” 
Symphony was played at the Stedium 
Wednesday night. Im many of it: d- 
tails, this was not ‘the familiar “Rinen- 
ish” of other ; but a re-edsptation 
of Schumann's Disseldorf se@re— 
dreamed of by Thomas, executed by 
Stock, and applauded sme 19271 by 
patrons of the Chicago Symphony 

Of late years Schumann's defictemcies 
in instrumentation have bem accepted 
for what they are by New York andi- 
ences, Which have found mo little pless- 
ure in occasional performances: of his 
symphonies. Despite their moments of 
obscuration and their plenitude of ef- 
fects that do not quite come off, their 
thematic beauty hes made them seem 
more worth while than many moderm 
— of dazzling technical wirtwosiity. 

ut Stock, recalling Thornes” desire te 
see the “Rhenish” reorchestrated, ims 
boldly essayed to correct fants that were 
as characteristic of Schumamm as Bee 
thoven’s lack of skill im the enployment 
of the human voice was of thet master. 

The Schumam revision may be re 
garded as the most imteresiing detail 
of Stock’s period of guest conducting 
at the Stadium. It was a Chicage com 
tribution and an outstanding one. 

The first impression of the so~<allked 
“transcription” (a rather mikeding use 
of the term) is that of enlarged re 
sources. The Chicago condorter ads 
another flute, oboe, clarinet and basscem 
(the flute interchangeable with parol), 
two more trumpets, bass tube, ttriamgies,, 
cymbals, bass drum, side drum and tam- 
bourine. He loses no time im engiaying 
the trombones, which Schuman left idle 
until the fourth movement. He adds a 
measure here and there tm emuciesiiec 
themes. A new coda re-intredwces ai 
the close of the symphony the opening 
phrase of the first movement. There 
are additional contrapuntal or imitative 
phrases and other occasional] embronder- 
ies not in the original score. The Rhine 
song, “So Leben wit,” is qured more 
fully. Parts are frequently assigmed to 
different combinations of imtruments, 
with new polyphonic devices. Tt canmot 
be said, however, that there is anything 
so radical as to alter the essential 
mocds, or even the characteristic fabric 
of the symphony. 


A first hearing sugrests, rather, that 


Mr. McKinley's symphonic piece is New York. R. M. K. 
Schumann, Plus Steck; The “Rhenish” Recast 
CHUMANN, it may be presumed, the score has been italicized. Liberal 


use of the brass where before it was 
employed sparingly, or not at all, pro- 
duces am emphasis that clarifies and en- 
forces what hitherto has been nubilous 
or submerged. Salient ideas are under- 
limed im red. Certain details have, so to 
speak, been set up in bold-faced type. 
The employment of cymbals, tambourine 
and military side drum are coloristic de- 
vices that add little to the score, if in- 
deed they do not sound a little foreign 
to its basie character. The brasses, how- 
ever, particularly the trombones, serve 
their purpose in clearing up obscurities. 
The symphony has been re-punctuated 
and with no little skill. It has gained 
im distinctness, chiefly, it seemed to the 
reviewer, through discarding Schu- 
mann’s inept woodwinds. Lack of wood- 
wind feeling remains, however, an evi- 


dent defect. 


The result, if it tends toward brassy 
boldness, probably can be accepted as an 
improvement. Certainly it is a worthy 
effort. But the revision goes to empha- 
size that a Schumann Symphony need 
mever be expected to sound like one by 
Tehaikovsky or Schubert. No_re- 
erchestration would accomplish that. 
The basie fabric, even more than the 
actual employment of the instruments, 
shows Schumann’s undeveloped sense of 
feeling for the several choirs. Orches- 
trally speaking, the symphonies were 
faultily conceived in the beginning. The 
“Rhenish” would have to be re-written 
entirely to give it the pellucid glow of 
works that are regarded as models of 
its type of scoring. Stock’s recension, 
theorough-going as it is, is not radical 
enough to accomplish this. Instead, it 
raises a question of preference— 
whether the individual listener would 
rather have his Schumann a little be- 
fuddled and incoherent; or vicariously 
emphasized, with an accentuation that 
is @ little foreign to its creator and sug- 
gestive of the later era of Richard 
Strauss. 

Dvorak, it is interesting to recall, once 
contemplated what Stock has carried 
eut. But, doubtless, even so adept and 
experienced a composer for orchestra 
would have shared the feeling which 
prompted Stock to write, below his name 
em a dedicatory inscription: “May the 
Lerd and Schumann bestow mercy upon 
him!” 

The Stadium Orchestra responded 
manfully to the conductor’s evident en- 
thusiasm, and played the symphony ex- 
eeedingly well. Other numbers were the 
Brahms Academic Festival Overture— 
more academic than festive on this occa- 
siem; Ravel’s highly sophisticated “La 
Valse,” Alfven’s “Midsommavorka”—a 
Stadium first hearing of a work already 
familiar im the concert halls— and 
Sibelius” distressingly ubiquitous “Fin- 
landia.” The audience was a sizeable 
ene and proportionately applausive. 

oO. 





Holbrooke Finds Composer 
“Undervalued” Today 


| bye Aug. 1—The modern 
composer is not given his due, 
according to Joseph Holbrooke, 
who recently gave a lecture on 
music in which this subj was 
discussed. In England, . Hol- 
brooke said, the performer was 
applauded, while the creator of the 
music was largely ignored. Patron- 
age was lacking, and the social 
condition of the composer suffered 
in consequence, he believed. The 
attitude of the daily press was 
somewhat disinterested, stated Mr. 
Holbrooke, and the public at large 
showed little taste for specifically 
native music. 
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TALLEY GREETED BY 
OCEAN GROVE CROWD 


Sings Favorite Arias and Has 
to Give Long List 
of Encores 


OcEAN Grove, N. J., Aug. 21—In 
spite of a downpour of rain, the concert 
of Marion Talley, the youthfcl prima 
donna of the Metropolitan Opera Com- 
pany, in the Ocean Grove Auditorium 
this evening, drew one of the largest 
audiences which ever gathered at a mu- 
sical affair in this famoys structure. 
Not only was the main section of the 
Auditorium sold out, but 490 were seated 


in the choir loft, the orchestra pit was 
filled and the standing room capacity 
was also filled. 

Miss Talley was in excellent voice and 
was assisted by Maximilian Rose, violin- 
ist, and Emil Polak, pianist. Two arias 
were listed, to the delight of opera 
lovers in the audience. “Una Voce Poco 
Fa” from “The Barber of Seville” and 
“Caro Nome” from Rigoletto.” Miss 
Talley sang also groups of songs by 
Loewe, Eckert, Bishop and Huerter, and 
her concluding number was La Forge’s 
transcription of “Tales from the Vienna 
Woods” by Strauss. 

Miss Talley was recalled again and 
again, and added a long list of encores, 
including “The Last Rose of Summer,” 
the hymn, “There Is No Night There.” 
“Bon Jour, Ma Belle,” “Comin’ Through 
the Rye,” and, as a final encore, which 
the prima donna sang after she had 
dressed for her return to the hotel, 
“Home, Sweet Home.” 

Mr. Rose opened the program with 
compositions by Bach, a Pugnani- 
Kreisler arrangement, and later played 
a composition by Ernest Bloch and one 
by Saint-Saéns. 

The concert was under the local man- 
agement of Earl Lewis, treasurer of the 
Metropolitan Opera Company. 








Edna St. Vincent Millay Recuperatiag 


In Berkshires 


Ill health, which has interfered with 
her work on the libretto of the opera. 
“The King’s Henchman,” which, with 
music by Deems Taylor, has been an- 
nounced by the Metropolitan Opera 
Company as a fall novelty, has caused 
Edna St. Vincent Millay to go to the 
Berkshires for rest. It is reported that 
Miss Millay is still at work on the 
libretto; and her sister, Norma Millay, 
has expressed the belief that the work 
will be finished on schedule time. Mr. 
Taylor is in Europe. 

‘a 


Robert Pollak and Giulio Silva Join Staff 
of San Francisco Conservatory 


SAN FRANCIsco, Aug. 21.—The San 
Francisco Conservatory announces the 
addition of Robert Pollak, violinist. and 
Giulio Silva, vocal teacher, to its facu'ty. 
which is headed by Ernest Bloch. The 
new members begin their work on Oct. 1. 

M. M. F. 








Milan to Hold Beethoven Celebration 


MILAN, Aug. 5.—Milan, like other 
European capita!s, will mark the hun- 
dredth anniversary of Beethoven's death 
next spring with a special observance. 
It is planned to give the composer's nine 
symphonies in chronological order for 
the first time in Italy, under Arturo 
Toscanini’s leadership. A production of 
“Fidelio” is contemplated at La Scala. 
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Representative Clubs in the National Federation 


Two Active Clubs in Kansas City, Kan., One a Pioneer, the Other of Later Organization, Have Devoted Much Energy and 
Vision Toward Shaping the Growth of Appreciation and Desire for Music in Their City—Encouraging the 
Study of Music in Duncan, Okla., the Music Club of That City Is Accorded Official State 








Praise by Being Chosen to Entertain the Oklahoma Federation 
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ANSAS CITY, KAN, 
Aug. 21.—The Mozart 


Club is probably the 
oldest music club in this 
part of the State, 
though when compared 
with clubs in other parts of the 
country, it probably would be counted 
a mere fledgling. Organized in 1909 
by Mrs. James Fennell, it led a more 
wr less struggling existence until 1912, 
when it became a member of the 
Kansas State Federation. Since that 
time it has grown in membership and 
power and has kept alive the torch of 
music in this community. 

The Mozart Club has done yeoman ser- 
vice both in fostering local music and 
in bringing and helping to bring outside 
artists here. In 1918 the Club engaged 
Thurlow Lieurance and Company for a 
oncert which was signally successful, 
and during the three years of the Cham- 
ber of Commerce Concert Course, from 
1920 to 1923, its members co-operated 
in every way toward the success of the 
course, in the sale of tickets, etc. Some 
of the artists on this course were Ernes- 
tine Schumann Heink, Rafaelo Diaz, 
Marie Tiffany, John Powell, Zoellner 
Quartet, Florence Hardeman and Tandy 
McKenzie. 

For two years, 1923-1925, it sponsored 
Music Week, which included the music 
memory contests of the public schools, 
and helped music in the schools at all 
times, both by prizes and by a helpfu! 
attitude toward the younger generation 

The Club has an active membership, 
an affiliated membership and also stu- 
lent and junior memberships. 

One former president, Mrs. W. J 
Logan, was for two terms president 
the Kansas State Federation and als 
member of the board of control of the 
National Federation. 

One of the philanthropies of the Club 
s its annual MacDowell Festival, the 
proceeds of which are sent to the Mac- 
Dowell Colony at Peterboro, N. H 
Worthy local causes, such as Community 
Yhest, Y. M. C. A., etc., also receive the 
support of the Club. 
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Line of Officers 


The presidents since 1909 have been 
Maude Russell McDonald, 1909-1911; 
Mrs. J. M. Miller, 1911-1912; Mrs. W. J. 
Logan, 1912-1914; Mrs. J. Bowden Bird, 
1914-1916: Mrs. Hardin Howard, 1916- 


1918: Sarah H. Shanton, 1918-1920; 
Mrs. C. H. Badger, 1920-1921; Mrs. J. 


R. Manning. 1921-1922; Mrs. A. C. Bale. 
1922-1924: Mrs. J. T. Pattie, 1924-1925. 
The present officers are Mrs. L. A. 





Bola Phat 


OFFICERS OF KANSAS CITY AND DUNCAN CLUBS 
Left to Right, Mrs. Louis H. Collar, President of the MacDowell Music Suady Cleb, and Mrs. Lester Wickliffe, President of the Mozart Club, Kansas City, Kan.; Mrs. C. T. Caraker, 


Wickliffe, president; Mrs. George 
Strunk, vice-president; Mrs. T. L. Per- 
kins, recording secretary; Mrs. J. A. 
McGuire, corresponding secretary; Mrs. 
G. C. McCarten, Federation secretary; 
Mrs. F. B. Gille, treasurer; Mrs. W. J. 
Logan, critic; Mrs. J. B. Elling, Council 
of Clubs delegate. 

The Mozart Club Chorus, directed by 
Earl Rosenberg, is ome of the most im- 
portant choral bodies im the city In 
addition to appearing on Club programs 
several times @ year, it gives at least 
one concert annually 


MacDowell Club 


The MacDowell] Music Study Club is 
composed the younger professional 
and semi-p l element, for the 
most part, and has takem its place in 
note united effort 

ndividual, club 
make music use- 





Organized in 1920 by a group of ten 
ntered the Federa- 
year. Philanthropically, 
it probably has dome as much as, or more 
than, in a musical way, the Mozart Club. 

the warious hospitals with the 
message of music carried by its members, 
the annual party for the inmates of the 


Home for the Aged, the Veterans” Hospi- 


tal contribution, are al] parts of its 
continuous good work. It amnua pro- 
duces either a musical play or light op- 
era. 

Club funds have added materially t 
the shelves of the music department . 
the public library. Several fime, valuabk 


sets, as well rolumes, have been 
vy for public use. 
A coup after organization, 
it was dec nit mem as affiliated 
members, though the Club first was 


presented 











ganized as a women’s club The admis- 
sion of men, im addition to swelling the 
membership, has gaimed much additional 
influence in business circles 

The present officers are Louis 
Collar, president; Grace vice- 
president; Mrs. H. C. Revercomb, re- 
cording secretary; Mrs. Hubert Dallas 
treasurer; Eugenia Tanner, Federatior 
secretary; Mrs. Charles M nek, Coun- 

: 


cil of Clubs delegate: Eva Pfeiffer, 
press representative The past presi- 
dents are Ireme Haljerson, 1920-1922; 


Mrs. C. E. Falcomer, 1922-1924; Mrs. 





W. J. Logan, 1924-1925 

As well as these two clubs, Kansas 
City has a general Federation all its 
own, called the Council of Clubs. The 


‘ 
music department of this counci 
furthers musical interests among the 
various non-musical clubs of the city 
One annual musical concert Is given. 

An attempt to form another club, 
which it was hoped to federate, the 


President. and Mrs. C. O. White. Seeretary-Treasurer of the Duncan Music Club, Duncan, Okla. 


Grieg Study Club, composed of residents 
of the former town of Argentine on the 
south side of the Kaw River, now a part 
of Kansas City, was not successful, 
though the Club functioned outside the 
Federation for a couple of years. Sev- 
eral of its members are members of the 
two larger clubs, however, though on ac- 
count of distance, a local federated club 
would have been very desirable. 
FREDERICK A. COOKE. 





Will Be Hostess to 
Oklahoma Federation 











UNCAN, OKLA., Aug. 21.—The 

Duncan Music Club will be hostess 
to the State Federation of Music Clubs 
at their annual meet in April, 1927. 
This Club, organized in 1914, is one 
of the enthusiastic clubs of the state. 
It boasts a membership of fifty active 
members, with an associate list limited 
to ten. It is a study club with a choral 
department, the director of the choral 
department being paid a salary. Its 
course of study is that outlined by the 
National Federation of Music Clubs, the 
course just completed being “From Song 
to Symphony.” Next year, orchestral in- 
struments will be studied. 

Among the noteworthy accomplish- 
ments of the Duncan Music Club has 
been the bringing of good musical at- 
tractions to the city. The De Marco 
Harp Ensemble was brought here last 
November. Lillian Sellers, Duo-Art 
pianist of Kansas City, was presented at 
one of the special guest day programs. 
Daisy Maud Webb, known as Princess 
Pakanli, gave a complete program of 
songs in costumes recently. 

It was the Club’s pleasure to enter- 
tain Mrs. John F. Lyons of Fort Worth, 
Tex., when she was president of the 
National Federation of Music Clubs. 

A music memory contest was put on in 
the junior and senior high schools this 
year, with cash prizes totaling $100. 
Next year this contest will take place in 
the ward schools as well. A _ splendid 
lot of phonograph records from this con- 
test, and also from regular programs, 
have been donated to the schools, and 
donations of musical literature have 
been made to the public library. The 
Club aids the City Federation in Camp 
Fire Girls’ work, sings Christmas carols 
each year and assists in various pro- 
grams. 

Elaborate plans were made this year 
for National Music Week, the first week 
of May, this being the fourth year of 
the Music Week celebration in Duncan. 





A May féte was one of the features, 
when about 1000 school children under 
the direction of Mrs. W. B. Tyer, super- 
viser of public school music, staged ap- 
propriate ceremonies. 

The following have been consecutively 
president of the Club: Mmes. L. A. Mor- 
ton, W. L. James, now of Holdenville, 
Okla.; C. M. Anderson, George Womack 
and C. T. Caraker. All of them are now 
members of the Past Presidents’ As- 
sembly of the State Federation. 

Mrs. L. A. Morton is chairman of the 
program committee for the State con- 
vention. She is the director of the cho- 
ral department and an untiring worker 
in the Club’s activities. 

Mrs. C. T. Caraker, who now holds 
the office of president, is the wife of a 
prominent physician of Duncan, a prod- 
uct of the Horner Institute of Fine Arts 
of Kansas City. She has trained under 
private teachers of Springfield and St. 
Louis, Mo., and Fort Worth, Tex. She 
possesses a voice of unusual beauty and 
is one of the accredited voice and piano 
teachers of Oklahoma. She has been 
in active work with music clubs since 
the age of fifteen. She is chairman of 
music of the Ninth District Federation 
of Women’s Clubs, and at the meeting 
of the State Federation of Music Clubs 
held recently at Oklahoma City, was 
elected state treasurer and a member of 
the state board. Mrs. Caraker has 
served the Club as choral director and 
has taken a deep interest in the organi- 
zation and growth of the Junior Mu- 
sic Club, which has a membership of 
twenty-five. 

Mrs. C. O. White, secretary and treas- 
urer of the Duncan Music Club, has been 
a valuable member in this capacity. She 
has missed only one meeting during this 
club year, when she was out of the city. 
She is a very fine pianist, having studied 
music since six years of age and having 
received excellent musical training un- 
der French and German teachers in con- 
vent schools of Dallas and Waco, Tex. 


New Bayreuth Collection Founded 

BAYREUTH, Aug. 1.—A new collection 
of Wagner relics has been presented to 
the city by Helene von Wallem, a de- 
voted disciple of the composer. This is 
said to be one of the most valuable pri- 
vate collections in the country. These 
mementoes will be placed in the hall of 
the new castle here, which will be known 
as the “Richard Wagner Hall.” In addi- 
tion, the museum will contain the Glase- 
napp Collection, which consists of sev- 
eral thousands of volumes. 
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Potent in the 
Musical, as in Other, Worlds— 
Nautch Girls May Be Unionized, 
but Gotham’s Opera Stage Hands 
Are True—Latin Takes His Lyric 
Drama Seriously; Or a Cut in the 
Score Is Worth Two in the Chest— 
Roumania’s Queen Turns Librettist 
—U. S. Upholds Britain’s Right to 
Keep Imported Jazz at Arm’s 
Length — Musical Ectoplasm and 
Isles of the Dead 


Dear MUSICAL AMERICA: 

IRST the baby; then old Rover, or 

Prince or Sport, as the case may be. 

This was the conclusion reached by 
the head of one of our leading news- 
paper syndicates as to what most inter- 
ests our reading public. 

After years of studying reactions to 
the various human interest “features” 
sent out to the press, he convinced him- 
self that nothing else had quite the same 
appeal as a story about a tiny new 
arrival in this busy world of ours. But 
next to that he ranked the story of the 
canine devoted to his owner and loyal! to 
death in the face of real or fancied 
danger. 

An illustration in point was supplied 
the other day by “Lump,” a handsome 
dog of boxer breed, belonging to Elisa- 
beth Rethberg of the Metropolitan. I 
tell the tale as it was told to me. 

Mme. Rethberg is singing in the 
summer season of opera at Ravinia 
Park. Every day she takes a canter on 
horseback along Sheridan Road, where 
she has her temporary abode. “Lump” 
has been left at home, as he is not used 
to being about horses. On this par- 
ticular occasion, Mme. Rethberg had 
ridden some distance before she noticed 
-_ he had escaped and was following 
er. 

_Enjoying the waves that were running 
high in Lake Michigan that day, the 
singer rode into them along the shore. 
“Lump” followed, jumping and snapping 
at her feet, evidently thinking her in 


“Human Interest” 


danger. In vain she tried to quiet him, 
and rode on. 
But “Lump” was not to be denied, 


and merely transferred his warning and 
snappings to the horse. The latter grew 
frightened, rearing on its hind legs. To 
quiet both, Mme. Rethberg slid from her 
saddle and stood in water waist deep 
beiween the excited animals. Apparent- 
ly fearing that the horse would attack 
his mistress, “Lump” jumped up and 
bit the horse in the side. At that the 
animal kicked him savagely, then ran 
away. It was captured and brought 
back later and the incident was given no 
further thought. 

Later in the day Mme. Rethberg went 
swimming with friends in the Lake. 
“Lump” lay quiet on the sands, instead 
of going into the water as usual. But 
always he followed his mistress with his 
eyes. Presently a big wave hid her 
from view. Into the water he plunged, 
found her safe, and returned to shore, 
dropping down and lying motionless. 
There Mme. Rethberg found him 
paralyzed. Injured that morning guard- 
ing her, his last strength had been spent 


in a second attempt to save his loved 
mistress whom he thought in danger. 
The weeping artist carried him to a 
veterinary, there to be told that if 
“Lump” ever walks again, it will only 
be after a long, long time. 

Perhaps we are unduly sentimental 
about such things, but it is my conten- 
tion that no amount of “hard boiled” 
materialism—or “truth-seeking” as some 
of the young people like to term it— 
will ever take the sentiment out of life. 
My own experience and study of human 
nature certainly bears out the contention 
of the syndicate manager with regard 
to the baby and the dog. 

. ~ x 

HE strike alarm, like the nouveau 

riche, we have always with us. If it 
isn’t the coal miner or the subway motor- 
man or the textile worker it’s the chorus 
girl or the man who presses our pants 
who has selected the role of martyr for 
a cause. 

Last week a speck of news in the 
papers seemed to forecast cloudy weath- 
er for operagoers in Manhattan. It was 
that a walkout of stagehands in the city 
was imminent. I began to have visions 
of seeing Wagner’s Valkyries descend 
upon Marguerite’s garden to do all their 
shriekings where Gounod’s pair, the 
stagehands permitting, are wont to sing 
their words of honeyed love. “Parsifal,” 
I feared, might have to be given without 
a dove, “Siegfried” with no dragon. 

But it seems there will be no such 
imbroglio after all. One of my imps 
brings back the information that, strike 
or no strike, the men who work on the 
Metropolitan stage will not be affected, 
as the Company’s present agreement 
with them is effective until October. By 
that time the strike, should it eventuate, 
will certainly have been settled, one way 
or another. 

So, to maintain the daily average, the 
dancing girls of Zalwar have notified 
their economical Rajah that if he denies 
them “overtime,” as he has announced he 
will do, they will all walk out. By a 
logical extension of the principle of the 
solidarity of labor, I would say that a 
picket line of nautch girls imported 
from India would help even a New York 
stage hands’ strike! 
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i gy of last week’s recrudescence 
of my not quite chronic case of 
costumitis, I note in a dispatch from 
Paris that the incomparable Ganna 
Walska sang the réle of Elvira in Mo- 
zart’s “Don Juan” dressed in “a mar- 
velous Lanvin creation that was a per- 
fect reproduction of the late Empress 
Eugenie’s ball gown as seen in famous 
prints of the last century.” 

That must have placed Elvira within 
400 years of correct period! 


UT there is such a thing, of course, 

as taking the lyric drama too seri- 
ously—almost as seriously, in fact, as 
baseball. 

For, down in South America, where 
Titta Ruffo recently sang his celebrated 
impersonation of the operatic Hamlet, 
a riot worthy of our own national pas- 
time developed, when the management 
cut short a performance of the Thomas 
perversion of Shakespeare and elimi- 
nated the final scene. 

“Kill the King,” was yelled with as 
much enthusiasm, according to all ac- 
counts, as a crowd on the sandlots would 
yell “kill the umpire.” 

The reason for this was that the 
curtain was rung down with the King 
still among the living, and that was con- 
trary to all the rules of Latin-American 
lyrico-dramatic sportsmanship. 

This particular opera, though it 
brought much fame to Ruffo abroad in 
his younger days, and was the medium 
in which he first appeared in opera in 
New York, is regarded by Americans 
quite generally, I think, as one of the 
most unmitigated bores in all operatic 
literature. 

Personally, I admired Ruffo's singing 
of the operatic version of the Soliloquy, 
“To be or not to be,” and then went 
to sleep, to awaken only now and then 
when the baritone rocked the house with 


some of his biggest tones. It was not 
his fault that I slumbered. 

As I remember it, the final scene was 
cut on this occasion, a little to my regret 
(for I had finished my slumbers); be- 
cause there is in it an air which Renaud, 
the French baritone, used to sing very 
beautifully—the one known in French as 
“Comme une pale fleur.” 

But at its best the music of the 
Thomas “Hamlet” never gets very far 
above the level of the once popular 
Brindisi, and I can’t conceive of North 
American audiences losing their tempers 
over any and all cuts that might be 
made in it. 

Out-Pilating Pilate, I can well im- 
agine that if any of our Metropolitan 
or Chicago habitues were in this audi- 
ence at all, they would have met this 
ery of “Kill the King” with some such 
good natured assent such as “Sure, and 
kill him once for me, too.” 

But they take their opera more seri- 
ously in South America. 





HE news services have been con- 

tradicting one another over an an- 
nouncement that the gracious and (they 
do say) temperamental Queen Marie of 
Roumania is to visit us this fall, spend- 
ing some of her time, if possible, in each 
of the forty-eight states of the Union. 
She has been announced before. But be- 
ing a woman as well as a queen, she 
should be permitted to change her mind. 

Burope’s royalty is finding us more 
and more interesting. If our heads were 
not so level we might even become just 
a little spoiled over what our regal so- 
journers say about us. 

What with crown princes and prin- 
cesses and queens looking us over with 
approving eye and telling us how much 
they think of us, we may come to believe 
ourselves the salt of the earth. 

Queen Marie, like our vice-president, 
is not only a patron but an amateur of 
the arts. 

Only the other day I was reading of 
the pantomimic play she has written 
in collaboration with the Bohemian 
composer, Oscar Nedbal—a sad little 
fairy tale, called “Taina” or “The Prin- 
cess of Mystery,” which some seem to 
think has a connection with the love 
affair that caused her son, Prince Carol, 
to renounce the throne. 

It always increases the respect in 
which we, on this side, view royalty— 
when it is, indeed, worthy of that 
respect—to find a ruler manifesting a 
sincere interest in the arts. Only re- 
cently, death removed two good friends 
of music in the dowager queens of 
England and Italy. 

Queen Marie, like them, has exempli- 
fied culture quite as much as she has 
more practical matters of statecraft. 
Like her predecessor in Rumania, Car- 
men Sylva, she has a vivid pen, though 
it is pardonable to suspect that some 
of the articles which have appeared 
under her signature in newspapers in 
this country have spoken her sentiments 
somewhat vicariously. 

The composer Nedbal has told the 
story of how she came to collaborate on 
“Taina.” It seems that her majesty 
attended a series of concerts which 
Nedbal conducted in Bucharest several 
years ago, and invited him to the royal 
palace where he played piano composi- 
tions of the Czech school, including some 
of his own. It was by way of reward 
that she turned over to him for musical 
investiture the manuscript she had pre- 
pared for the pantomime. I understand 
that the work is to be given in Bratis- 
lava, Czechoslovakia, soon. 

Now, I hope that no American com- 
poser will think that I am dropping a 
hint as to where he may be able to ob- 
tain a first class libretto. 

The brilliant queen is coming to this 








country, as I understand the plan, as a 
formal guest and will bring all her 


dignity with her. Though she is very 
democratic, if her writings are repre- 
sentative of her, she will have to observe 
a certain aloofness in whatever relations 
she may enter into with America’s music 
and musicians. 

Should she deign to write something 
about what she hears, it will be read 
with interest and—to quote the endlessly 
quotable Gilbertese on which she, as an 
English princess, doubtless grew up— 
“most politely, most politely.” 


HE United States Government has 

decided that the Government of Great 
Britain has the right to exclude Ameri- 
can jazz bands. Was not this country 
founded on the principle of “life, liberty 
and the pursuit of happiness”? And did 
not the English themselves wrest from 
King John the concessions of the Magna 
Charta? And wasn’t there a revolution 
in France in 1795 or thereabouts? And 
a war with Mexico after that? These 
facts, construed in the light of pro- 
hibition and woman suffrage, make re- 
taliatory measures out of the question 
Ben Bernie will have to choose between 
Asbury Park and the rest of the world 
with London eliminated. British labor 
permits have been officially denied. 
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AGNER and Tchaikovsky led in th: 
number of compositions played by 
the Goldman band in its summer con- 
certs in New York. One wonders what 
the anti-Wagnerites of the middle of th: 
last century are thinking about that, as 
they turn over on alternate Tuesdays in 
their graves. Hanslick possibly would 
prefer to be interviewed regarding the 
“Pathétique.” 
” ~ * 
HE one thing lacking in our summer 
music schedule is a critics’ master 
class. Any critic can tell you how much 
such a class is needed—by his confréres. 
* ~ * 
EROFF was a critic who wrote 
operas. His music was so bad that 
one suspects he was a better critic than 
historians give him credit for being. 
—.e a 


OR the American composer in quest 
of an opera libretto I would suggest 
that a suitable subject, both for its 
comic and its tragic implications, would 
be: an American composer in quest of 
an opera libretto. 
* * x 
¢éTINENOR sings in court; convicted on 
cruelty to animals charge.” 

That is the headline on a newspaper 
clipping before me. I haven’t the heart 
to read further, but it seems to me that 
the S. P. C. A. ought to impeach judges 
who experiment on animals in open 
court in any such barbarous fashion. 


MAGINE a host of skeletons and 

ghosts yelling for help to save them 
from drowning. 

Probably you can’t, but if you could 
it would not be much more fantastic 
than the phantoms with which art al- 
ready has peopled the Island of Pon- 
tikonese, otherwise Mouse Island, now 
reported sinking into the sea. 

This is the famous “Island of Death,” 
popular with tourists who visit Corfu, 
and immortalized in literature, painting 
and music. Local legend would identify 
Pontikonese with the ship of Odysseus, 
which, so mythology has it, was turned 
into stone by the irate Poseidon. 

Not mythology, however, but Boeck- 
lin’s famous painting made the island 
other than a mere name to the ordi- 
narily well informed person. But paint- 
ings have their vogue and then their 
time of dwindling interest, and it may 
be questioned if the “Island of Death’ 
would be even a name for most Ameri- 
cans if it had not been that Rachmanin- 
off wrote a tone-poem for symphony or- 
chestra with the same title, obviously 
inspired by Boecklin. 

This work is perhaps the most fre- 
quently played of Rachmaninoff’s com- 





[Continued on next page] 
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sitions. Naturally, no one expects to 
ind the critics in agreement as to its 
nerits. Yet there does seem to be some 
neasure of unanimity of opinion as to 
the success with which the music tran- 
slates into tone the essential spirit of 
the painting. 

But if storms and the inroads of the 
sea are battering the island, as recently 
reported, to the extent that it may dis- 
appear—and the good Bishop of Corfu is 
said to be raising funds to prevent just 
this disaster—the melancholy resigna- 
tion of the Rachmaninoff work, a work 
that seems to me more despondent than 
grief-shaken, may become too placid for 
our restless modern ears. 

Then, who knows but that one of our 
neoterics will write a new “Toteninsel,” 
picturing’ the frantic despair of the 
wraiths and spectres as the waves come 
up around them?—scored, of course, for 
some such combination as mechanical 
piano, piccolo, loaded dice, tenor tubas, 
strings of oyster shells, big and little 

alarm clocks, and the usual strings, the 
latter to be played throughout with the 
back of a shoe brush. 

In line with Respighi’s phonographic 
nightingale in “The Pines of Rome,” I 
would further suggest a Vitaphone rec- 
ord of an actual ectoplasm, material- 
ized, under the baton of Sir Arthur 
Conan Doyle. 

= >= * 
N* that I don’t believe in ectoplasms. 
I find one stuck to my seat or ma- 
terializing on my shoe every time I go to 
a picture theater, observes your 
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DANCE OF THE HOURIS 





Music in Mahomet’s 
In Issue of 


Paradise Described 
“Musical Quarterly” 


With their cessation of concert-going, 
the warm months provide the ideal time 
for reading about the musica! entertain- 
ment of those who live the other side 
of Paradise. The Musical Quarterly, in 
its mid-summer issue, among other inter- 
esting articles, publishes one by Freder- 
ick H. Martens, which sets forth Ma- 
homet’s achievements as impresario 
above the Blue. In it we are told of a 
tournament in the fields above the stars, 
between David, the Prophet and Allah, 
staged for the regalement of the Faith- 
ful whose ears had not been sullied by 
music on earth. 

Daniel Gregory Mason contributes the 
second chapter in his series entitled “Ar- 
tistic Ideals.” This second ideal is 


“Spontaneity.” “Spontaneity is an ideal 
little practiced among us nowadays,” 
says Mr. Mason. 

Lovers of Flaubert’s musical prose 
will be interested in unfamiliar details 
as to his contempt for music itself, in 
“Flaubert the Musician,” by André 
Ceeuroy. 

Other articles are “On the Origins 
of Music,” by Rosario Scalero; “Possible 
Survivals of African Song in Jamaica,” 
by Helen M. Roberts; “Wagner, Berlioz 
and Monsieur Scribe,” by J. G. 
Prod’homme; “Evidence for Naturalness 
of Less Usual Rhythms,” by John Ross 
Frampton; “Two Centuries of a French 
Musical Family—the Couperins,” by 
Julien Tiersot; “The Sense of Power in 
the Artist and in the Child,” by Margit 
Varro; “Music for a Better Community,” 
by J. Lawrence Erb; “Four Composers 
of Present-Day Italy,” by Guido M. 
Gatti, and the regular “Views and Re- 
views” by Carl Engel. 


NOTED LEADERS FOR 
LONDON’S ORCHESTRA 


Philharmonic Will Launch 
115th Season Under 
Happy Auspices 


LonDON, Aug. 15.—The most famous 
of Lendon’s orchestras, the Royal 
Philharmonic, has just made public its 
plans for the coming season, which is 
the one hundred and fifteenth of its ex- 
istence. 

The directors of the Society announce 
a series of six concerts for the season 
1926-27. 

They will take place at Queen’s Hall 
on the evenings of Oct. 28, Nov. 18, 
Dec. 2, Jan. 27, Feb. 24 and March 24. 

The conductors will be Sir Henry J. 
Wood, Bruno Walter, Fernandez Arbos, 
Pierre Monteux, Frank Bridge, and one 
other to conduct the Beethoven Memorial 
Concert on March 24, details of which 
are to be announced later. 

The soloists include Arthur Rubin- 
stein, Guiomar Novaes, Pablo Casals, 
Elisabeth Schumann and Albert Sam- 
mons. 

The past history of the Philharmonic 
is a notable one. It has had such famous 
guest conductors as Cherubini, Spohr, 
Weber, Mendelssohn and Wagner. The 
regular leaders have included Sir George 
Smart, Costa, Bennett, Sullivan, Cowen, 
Mackenzie and Beecham. 











First Negro Graduate of Army Music 
School Assigned as Band Leader 


WASHINGTON, Aug. 25.—Robert B. 
Tresdille, the first Negro graduate of 
the Army Music School, has been ap- 
pointed director of the band of the 
Twenty-fourth Infantry, a Negro regi- 
ment stationed at Fort Benning, Ga. 

A. 


. ah. 





Tandler Will Give “Californian Night” 

Adolf Tandler conductor of the Los 
Angeles Little Symphony, will give a 
“Californian Night” in the Hollywood 
Bowl on Sept. 3. 








Conditions of “Musical America’s” 


USICAL AMERICA offers a 
by an American composer. 


First—The contestant must be an pte citizen. 
Second—Contest to close Dec. 31, 1926. 


Third—Manuscripts will be in the hands of judges as soon as possible after 
Jan. 1, 1927, and decision will be announced on Oct. 1, 1927. 


Fourth—The prize winning symphony or symphonic work will have its first 
production during the musical season of 1927-1928 in New York, Boston, 
Chicago, Philadelphia, San Francisco and other cities. 

Fifth—Publication rights, together with the rights of all kinds of <eproduc- 
tion by means of automatic instruments, or otherwise, are to remain the 


property of the composer. 


Sixth—Manuscripts will be submitted under the usual terms of anonymity. 
Each manuscript will be marked with a motto or device. 
composer in a sealed envelope, having on the out-.ue the same motto or 
device, will accompany the manuscript. These sealed envelopes will be 
placed in a safe deposit box until such time as the award is made. 


Seventh—In the event that the judges should be unable to decide upon one 
composition as being entitled to the prize because of there being others of 
will give similar prizes of $3000 to each of 


equal merit, “Musical America” 
the other successful contestants. 


Eighth—In offering this prize, “Musical America’s” sole concern is the 
advancement of American music, and its only connection with the contest 
will be as the transmitter of the manuscripts to the judges and as the donor 
of the award. No responsibility is assumed for the loss or damage of manu- 


scripts. 


No work that has been publicly performed, in whole or in part, will be 


consi 


rize of kbp y- for the best symphonic work 


$3000 Prize Contest 


of the contest are as follows: 


The name of the 














Orchestra and Choral Concerts Fill Sesqui Week 





Artur Rodzinski Heard Twice as Guest Conductor—Leonora 


Cortez Plays 


Tehaikovsky 


Concerto—Choral 


Program hia 2 ees Audience 


CTT ll UTTER UTP EE 


HILADELPHIA, Aug. 21. — The 
Philadelphia Orchestra, Artur Rod- 
zinski, guest conductor, Leonora Cortez, 
pianist, gave a concert in the Auditorium 
of the Sesquicentennial on Wednesday 
evening, Aug. 18. The program was as 


follows: 
Overture, “In the Spring”’..... Goldmark 
Piano Concerto in G........ Tchaikovsky 


“Romeo and Juliet” 
Tchaikovsky 

Two “Polish” Dances.........Moniuszko 

Or OE 5 Gk w6d eo 0 en Respighi 

Dr. Rodzinski, known here in the past 
as guest conductor of the Philadelphia 
Orchestra and Philadelphia Philhar- 
monic, was well received at the first of 
the four concerts allotted to him in the 
Sesquicentennial series. His interest in, 
and expert knowledge of, Polish music 
served him effectively in the two charm- 
ing dances by Moniuszko. 

The conductor displayed his musician- 
ship and admirable mastery of orches- 
tral possibilities with particular em- 
phasis in a glowing and finely dramatic 


Overture-Fantasy, 


reading of “Romeo and Juliet.” “Pines 
of Rome” received also a zestful and 
authoritatively clarified interpretation, 


while the pretty Goldmark trifle was 
given with grace and charm. 

Miss Cortez worked wonders with the 
Concerto. She is a gifted performer of 
responsive, imaginative endowment, to 
which is added a brilliant technic. For 
an encore she played Moszkowski’s ar- 
rangement of the Chopin Waltz in D 
Flat. Incidental to the concert, and 
not far removed in point of time from 
the phonograph nightingale of the 
Respighi number, was an intrusive bat 
which flapped about the upper reaches 
of the Auditorium, creating a mild ex- 
citement. 

The Orchestra, under Dr. Rodzinski, 
was heard in the Auditorium of the 
Sesquicentennial again on Friday eve- 
ning, Aug. 20. The program was as 
follows: 


Overture to “Der Freischiitz”’....Weber 

Four Numbers from “Midsummer 
Night's Dream”. €: Mendelssohn 

Symphonic Poem, “Vlatava’’...Smetana 


Dances from “Prince Igor”...... Borodin 


The vivid and glamorous presentation 
by Dr. Rodzinski of “Vlatava,” other- 
wise known as “On the Banks of the 
Moldau,” reawakened in not a few audi- 
tors a long unsatisfied desire to hear the 
entire cycle, “My Country,’ of the great 
Bohemian composer. As it was, the one 
familiar excerpt from this genre master- 
work was extremely welcome. Excellent 
readings were given of the Mendelssohn 
numbers, the Weber Overture and the 
“Prince Igor” dances. 

H. T. CRAVEN. 


Choruses Impressive 


PHILADELPHIA, Aug. 22.—An audience 
that nearly topped the attendance of 
any indoor event at the Sesquicentennial 
greeted the first of a series of special 
concerts to be given by the Sesquicen- 
tennial Chorus, Thursday night, Aug. 
19. This performance, in the vast Audi- 
torium, also proved one of the most suc- 
cessful musical events of the first three 
months of the Exposition. The Chorus, 
5000 in number, was organized and 
trained for the three performances of 
the patriotic pageant, “America,” the 
commemorative contribution of the 
Philadelphia Music League, of which 
Dr. Herbert Tily is president; Mrs. 
Frederick Abbott, director, and Helen 
Pulaski Innes, business manager. Af- 
ter the three performances of “Amer- 
ica,” it was decided to keep the great 
Chorus intact for the period of the Ex- 
position at least. As the stage of the 
Auditorium would not seat the entire 
choral aggregation that sang at the 
stadium, a section of 1200 sang, under 
the competent direction of Henry Gor- 
don Thunder. 

Though, as is usual in choral bodies, 
the female voices predominated, the 
singing was notable for finesse and pre- 
cision of attack. In Gounod’s “Unfold 
Ye Portals,” the angelic choir was com- 
posed of thirty-five female voices, at the 
extreme end of the Auditorium, accom- 
panied by a trumpet quintet, which was 
very effective. This number was re- 
peated. The “Hallelujah” Chorus was 
sung with a gloriously resonant effect. 

The novelty was the “Sesquicenten- 
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nial” Ode, especially written for the 
Chorus by Dr. Adam Geibel, who fifty 
years ago wrote a “Centennial” Ode. 
This number was impressive and was 
well sung. Dr. Geibel, who is blind, was 
brought to the stage and inspiringly 
addressed the Chorus and audience. 

The Philadelphia Orchestra, which ac- 
companied the singers in several of the 
numbers, played the “Sakuntala” Over- 
ture, the Second “Hungarian” Rhapsody 
and “Marche Slave,” three numbers ad- 
mirably adapted for such an occasion 
and delivered with rare vigor and vi- 
vacity. 

Myrtle Eaver, who accompanied the 
chorus in some numbers, in conjunction 
with the Orchestra, was effective in 
Widor’s “Toccata” on the organ. The 
soloist was Emily Stokes Hagar, so- 
prano, who sang two florid numbers with 
great facility and loveliness of tone— 
the “Mignon” Polonaise and the “In- 
flammatus” from Rossini’s “Stabat 
Mater.” W. R. MURPHY. 





Hear Whithorne Work at Sesqui 


Inadvertently, in a 
Philadelphia Orchestra’s concert on Fri- 
day evening, July 30, mention was 
omitted of the performance of “New 
York Days and Nights” by Emerson 
Whithorne, which followed “Death and 
Transfiguration.” Mr. Whithorne’s com- 
position was given on that occasion with 
signal success. 


review of the 





Manager Comes Back from Europe 


Fitzhugh Haensel, president of Haen- 
sel & Jones, returned last week from a 
three months’ European tour, on which 
he was accompanied by Mrs. Haensel. 
They joined friends in Algiers and made 
an automobile tour, which took them té 
Tunis, Sicily, Italy, Switzerland, Ger- 
many and France. Hugo Riesenfeld, 
conductor, was given a noisy musical 
welcome by friends in a motorboat when 
he returned from abroad last week. 
Norma Luetge, impresario, arrived on 
the Miinchen Monday afternoon, com- 
pleting her nineteenth voyage across the 
ocean. Twenty-two members of the 
Cleveland Orpheus Choir returned on 
the Majestic Tuesday, after having won 
highest honors at the Eisteddfod at 
Swansea, Wales. Among those going 
away was Anne Roselle, soprano, a pas- 
senger on the Leviathan’s forty-third 
voyage under the American flag. 





Borodin Symphony Is Introduced to 
Havana 


HAVANA, CuBA, Aug. 21.—Two novel- 
ties were offered by Pedro Sanjuan to 
the Cuban public at the monthly concert 
of the Philharmonic Orchestra on Sun- 
day, Aug. 8, in the National Theater. 
The Prelude und Liebestod from “Tris- 
tan und Isolde” and the “Unfinished” 
Symphony of Borodin, were played for 
the first time. A large audience showed 
its appreciation of both works. “Kama- 
rinskaia” by Glinka; the Prelude to 
“Hansel und Gretel” and Saint-Saéns’ 
“Le Deluge” completed the program. 


Amadeo Roldan, concertmaster, played 
artistically in the Saint-Saéns’ work. 
N. B. 


American Heard at Oberammergau 


OBERAMMERGAU, Aug. little 
village, the scene in other years of the 
renowned Passion Play, recently was the 
scene of.a concert given at the Hotel 
Osterbichl for the benefit of the village 
hospital by two American artists, Lyda 
Neebson, soprano, of New York, and 
Grace Bingham, violinist, of Pittsburgh. 
Miss Neebson sang several works of 
Mozart, Brahms and Hugo Wolf, and 
Miss Bingham played selections by Bee- 
thoven and Max Bruch. Josefine Pacher 
was the accompanist. 








Chicago Opera Engages Anna Hamlin 
and Lorna Doone Jaxson 


Cuicaco, Aug. 21—Anna Hamlin, so- 
prano, daughter of George Hamlin, con- 
cert tenor, has been engaged by the 
Chicago Civic Opera. The same organi- 
zation has placed Lorna Doone Jaxson 
Chicago contralto, under contract. 
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ORCHESTRAL SEASON 
FOLLOWS Z00 OPERA 


Singers Appear as Soloists— 
Local Composer's Trio 
Played in East 


By Philip Werthner 





Cincinnati, Aug. 21—Although op- 
era performances at the Zoo are now 
over, high-class music is still holding 
sway there. An orchestra composed of 
members of the Cincinnati Symphony, 
with William Kopp, conductor, is giving 
nightly concerts of a semi-popular na- 
ture, assisted by simgers, tn excerpts 
from many operas already heard this 
season. Among the artists to sing there 
are Ireme Pavioska, who won success as 
Carmen in the opera season when called 
here to fill the place of Kathryn Browne, 


who was prevented by a cold from ap- 
pearing several weeks ago. Elsie Den- 
ton and Louis Mark Klebber also were 


heard last week. These three artists 
met with success. 
Lino Mattiolo, of the College of Mu- 


sic, has been homored by having a trio 
of his performed im Atlantic City. 

Cincinnatians were especially inter- 
ested in the performance of “The Nu- 
remberg Doll” by Adolph Adam, which 
was given by a cast of students from 
the Cimcimnati Conservatory recently. 
These young singers shewed excellent 
traiming and considerable vocal talent. 

Lydia Dozier as Berta displayed a 
lovely coloratura voice over which she 
had splendid control. Tecla Richert as 
Heimrwh, George Weber as Benjamin, 
and Moody De Vaux as Cornelius all 
sang and acted their respective roles 
with almost a professional touch. The 
production was under the able stage di- 
rection of Bertha Markbreit. William J. 
Kopp conducted. 

This is the third time that this delight- 
ful little wetta has been heard in Cin- 
cinnati. amy years ago it was pre- 
sented by pupils from the College of 
Music, and last year Bertha Gardini 
Reiner produced it at the Cincinnati 


Conservatory with the identical cast 
which sang on this occasion, with the ex- 
ception of the part of Heinrich, which 
was then sung by Verna Cook, who is 
now in Italy with Mme. Reiner. 

So well was “The Nuremberg Doll” 
enjoyed that the producers decided to 
repeat it the following Saturday eve- 
ning. 


LONG BEACH PAGEANT 








Throng of School Children Participate— 
Singer and Violinist Heard 


Lonc BEACH, CAL., Aug. 21.—As a 
part of the summer playground work, 
supervised by the public schools of the 
city, the patriotic pageant, “The Story 
of the Flag,” was given in Recreation 
Park, recently, before an audience of 
20,000. Two thousand children partici- 
pated in the program, with an orchestra 


of 300 children directed by George C. 
Moore. This orchestra also gave a pro- 
gram for community service in the Mu- 
nicipal Auditorium Aug. 2. 

Rolla Alford, baritone, assisted by 
Ingwald Wicks, violinist, gave a pro- 
gram at the Pacific Palisades Chau- 
tauqua recently. Mr. Alford sang 
the aria “Eri Tu” from “A Masked 
Ball” and numbers by Gluck, Brahms, 
Grieg and Gretchaninoff, and a group of 
old Irish songs in costume. Mr. Wicks 
played several of his own compositions, 
and Debussy and Wieniawski numbers. 
The accompanists were Dorothy Bell Al- 
ford and Ruby Le Noir Wicks. Mr. Al- 
ford was recently re-elected director of 
the Cadman Choral Club of Long 
Beach. Mr. Wicks has been appointed 
director of the Long Beach Community 
Orchestra. He gave a second program 
at the Pacific Palisades Aug. 5. 

The choir of St. Anthony’s Church 
recently broadcast the oratorio “Elijah” 
from the church, under the direction of 
Joseph Ballantyne. 

ALICE MAYNARD GRIGGS. 





Pavlowa to Appear in Paris Season 


Paris, Aug. 5.—Anna Pavlowa and 
her ballet company will return to Paris, 
after appearances in South Africa, and 
will begin a series at the Champs- 
Elysées Theater in December. 


Milwaukee Plans Beethoven Celebration 





ILWAUKEE, Aug. 21.—A Beethoven 

celebration on a large scale is being 
planned by the Civic Music Association 
as the first project of the reorganized 
society, under the direction of Frieda 
Koss, newly elected president. 

In order to celebrate properly the hun- 
dredth anniversary of the death of 
Beethoven next March, the association 
plans a festival which will take in the 
artistic, educational and commercial sec- 
tions of the community. The schools 
will study the life and music of Beet- 
hoven. Pictures will be shown of the 
noted master in all schools. There will 
be talks on his life. The characteristics 
of his music will be pointed out. The 
orchestras and choral clubs will perform 
all the Beethoven music which comes 
within their range of capabilities. 


All the community choral clubs will be 
asked to feature Beethoven compositions. 
The churches will in many cases give 
programs, and symphonic works of this 
composer will be produced. Special 





chamber music programs will be ar- 
ranged, so that this phase of Beethoven’: 
art can be properly exploited. The edu 
cational program will also include con- 
tests of young musicians in the perform 
ance of Beethoven music. 

Another major project of the Civi 
Music Association will be that of giving 
a large number of recitals by local artist 
for the education and interest of the gen 
eral public. Adeline T. Ricker has beer 
placed in charge of these programs 
They will be designed to reach as mam 
as possible of the 600,000 people wh 
reside in Milwaukee and the immediat 
suburbs. 

In order to emphasize still further th. 
great interest in outdoor music, the 
Knights of Columbus Glee Club will giv 
weekly free concerts each Thursda) 
night. The concerts will be given on 
the grounds of the large K. C. clu} 
house. The programs will be directed 
by John Leicht. This club of 50 me: 
sings frequently in churches, in celebra 
tions and in concerts in various towns 
of the state. The weekly outdoor con- 
certs are an extension of the widespread 
appearances of this club. 

C. O. SKINROOD. 





Cincinnati College Graduate Joins 
Faculty 
CINCINNATI, Aug. 21.—Ruth Morris, 


graduate from the violin class of Adolf 
Hahn, has been added to the faculty of 
the College of Music. Mr. and Mrs. 
Hahn of the College of Music, are 
spending several weeks at Tupper Lake, 
N. Y., as the guests of Mr. and Mrs. 
Harry Levy. P. W. 





Sydney Dalton Will Head Music Depart- 
ment of Kentucky College 


ApA, OHIO, Aug. 21.—Sydney Dalton 
has resigned his position as dean of 
the School of Music of Ohio Northern 
University, Ada, Ohio, and will return 
to Danville, Ky., as head of the music 
department of Kentucky College for 
Women. Mr. Dalton spent two years 
at the Kentucky College in the same 
capacity. Since he left there to take 


charge of the music at Ohio Northern, 
Kentucky College for Women has been 
merged with Centre College. He wil! 
teach voice and theoretical subjects, and 
will conduct the Choral Society. Mr. 
Dalton will also be organist of the 
Second Presbyterian Church, which has 
one of the finest organs in the State. 





Florida to Have Fine Arts School 


MIAMI, FLA., Aug. 21.—Hollywood, a 
suburb north of Miami, is to have a 
school of fine arts this winter. It is 
being planned by musicians and artists 
who winter in Florida and will last from 
Sept. 15 until June 15. The list of 
courses will include piano, voice, stringed 
instruments, theory, painting and danc- 
ing, and possibly languages and col- 
legiate work. The faculty has not bee: 
definitely announced but will consist of 
teachers of note. 
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NOW UNDER THE EXCLUSIVE MANAGEMENT OF 


BLOCK & ENDICOFF 


The Farewell American Tour, 1926—1927 


ALEXANDER 


KOSHETZ’ 


UKRAINIAN NATIONAL CHORUS 
With MAX POLLIKOFF, Violin Soloist 


BLOCK & ENDICOFF 


In a letter to Block & Endicoff, dated August 12, 1926, Prof. Koshetz says, among other 
the chorus that I will personally conduct on tour next season will be the 
finest vocal ensemble that has ever been directed by me.”’ 


ONLY A FEW OPEN DATES LEFT. For information write to 


33 West 42nd St., New York 
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Secrets of Seven Seas Revealed in Tour Lasting Five Years 





Marvelous Basses Found in 
Fiji Islands by American 
Visitor—Jazz and Divorce 
in Land of the Malay— 
Egypt Taking Its Musical 
Education Seriously—Pales- 
tine a New Hope for Some- 
thing Good in Composition 


O go on a concert tour 
lasting for five years is 
in itself something of 
an achievement, but 
when it embraces not 
only the Temperate and 
Torrid Zones, but the Frigid Zone as 
well, the achievement verges upon the 

phenomenal. And yet, Laszlo Schwartz, 
well known as a violinist and composer 

i country before embarking 
ypon his recently completed venture, 
achieved just this and has come back to 
these shores with much music of inter- 
est which he has gathered during his 
travels in exchange for making music 
for peoples who have less opportunities 
than we of hearing the concord of sweet 
sounds. With him in his long pilgrim- 
age were Dawn Assheton, English col- 
oratura soprano, and a pianist-accom- 
panist. 

Not all that was encountered in a mu- 
sical hegira that included Northwestern 
Canada, Yukon territory, Alaska, 
Hawaii, the Fiji Islands, Java, Sumatra, 
india, Ceylon, Australia, New Zealand, 

Egypt and Eastern Europe can be re- 
garded as encouraging to other mu- 
sicians who may wish to see the world. 
They must expect climatic conditions 
adverse to concert-giving, and their 
share of personal discomforts. 

Sumatra or Suva is no place for a 
priceless Strad! 

“In the Fiji Islands, whence we went 
from Hawai,” Mr. Schwartz related, 
“the heat is terrible. Combined with 
the dampness, it is death and destruction 
to musical instruments. I asked how the 
piano was, and was told ‘We are airing 
it!’ The day of our first concert, the 
soundpost of my violin came unglued 
and nothing would make it stick. I tried 
everythi I could think of, but to no 
avail, so I simply had to tell them that 
there would be a concert but no violin. 
As I was leaving the mayor’s office, I 
got into conversation with a man who 
turned out to be a surgeon at the hos- 
pital. I told him my troubles and he 
invited me to come to the hospital to 
see if any of his instruments would do 
the trick for me. My violin was, con- 
sequently, laid on the operating table 
and with the aid of some of the sur- 
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Laszlo Schwartz and a Prominent Member of the Native Band in the Fiji Islands 


geon’s appliances, put at least into work- 
ing order. The doctor asked me if the 
post was in the right place. ‘Not by a 
mile!’ I said, ‘but if it stays at all any- 
where, let it stay!’ 


Sumatra Hottest of All 


“Sumatra, however, seemed to be the 
hottest place in the world. A violin will 
go to pieces there any time. I had to 
play with clamps on mine to keep it to- 
gether, which, you may imagine, did not 
improve the tone. We had intended stop- 
ping in Sumatra for two weeks, but we 
stayed for six. If you can stand the 
heat, it is a very interesting place, and 
the hotels are wonderful.” 

Among other observations, Mr. 
Schwartz said he found the Island of 
Sumatra jazz-mad, and that, incidental- 
ly, the number of divorces had multi- 
plied strikingly since the advent of jazz. 


“The Malay States are a good field for . 


concert artists, but the ground must be 
prepared in advance,” he said. “As to 
Java, I advise all artists to go there, 
for the reception we had was positively 
bewildering. All the Dutch cities have 
excellent clubs, and the Isle of Bali is 
the Paradise of the world. We had four 
offers for concerts which we were un- 
able to fill on account of dates further 
on. In Java we had twenty concerts 
under the auspices of the ‘Kunstkring’ 
in the principal cities. Singapore, some- 
times called ‘the graveyard of artists,’ 
was not interested. Their musical curi- 





JOHN McCORMACK 


EDWIN SCHNEIDER, Accompanist 


Direction 
D. F. MeSWEENEY 
565 Fifth Avenue 
NEW YORK 
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osity seems to have been satisfied. Cey- 
lon has little native music left. There 
are too many pianos and phonographs 
there. 

“In the Fiji Islands we heard a native 
chorus of 600 with the most marvelous 
basses I have ever heard anywhere. 
Even those of Russia are less profound. 
They have an amazing sense of harmony, 
like the American Negro, but much more 
intricate. They learn tunes from a 
phonograph and then harmonize them 
themselves. They were learning the 
‘Tannhauser’ Overture while I was there, 
each member of the band memorizing 
harmonies from the phonograph. 


Seven Months in India 


“We toured India for seven months, 
going everywhere, even into Afghanis- 
tan and Kashmir, giving concerts even 
in towns surrounded by stockades where 
no white man is allowed to go after 
nightfall, and traveling twenty miles 
into the jungle for concerts in camps. 

“The Indian attitude toward music is 
curious and interesting, and they seem 
to measure art by time. I was asked 
by a rich native how much my charges 
were for a concert, and when I told him 
the next question was: ‘How long will 
the concert be?’ “About an hour,” I 
said. ‘Oh!’ he replied. ‘But I can hire 
a man who will play for four hours for 
that amount without taking his bow off 
the strings!’ 

“IT was interested in the native con- 
servatory in Egypt, which they take 
very seriously there, though German 
military marches seem to be what they 
like best, or bathing-girl ballets and op- 
era. Out of Palestine, however, I am 





He Who Would Make His 


Violin Sing in Suva or Su- 
matra Must Give Heed to 
Its Glue!—Problem of Com- 
peting with the Genus Hin- 
du Who Plays by the Hour 
Without Taking Bow from 
Strings 


certain that something good, musically, 
will come. They are using the idiom 
of the West to express the music of the 
East, an da new music will undoubtedly 
result. 

“Through Rumania, we went to Hun- 
gary, spending four months there, gath- 
ering folk-songs and making translations 
of the texts, as well as editing a volume 
of Hungarian art songs. Poor Hun- 
gary, now one-third of its former size, 
is poor in other senses, too The 
Academy of Music which has held such 
a high place, is poverty-stricken and the 
funds given it no longer are sufficient t 
support the endowed scholarships. Those 
who graduate have to go elsewhere, as 
the country cannot support them. In 
this, as in other things, Hungary is 
manufacturing for export. 

“So, that is about all. Five years 
have gone by and i am back in New 
York. They were five wonderful years. 
and besides making much music for 
other people, I have acquired a lot for 
myself with which I plan to do some 
worthwhile things. We shall see!” 

JOHN ALAN HAvuGHTON. 





Special Conductor te Be Engaged fer 
Milwaukee Schools 


MILWAUKEE, Aug. 21.—Milwaukee 
school music, which has made tremend- 
ous strides in the last two or three 
years, will be still further improved, it 
is expected, by the engagement of an 
orchestral director. Remarkably effi- 
cient orchestras are being developed in 
all the high schools and in many of the 
graded schools. The best of these play- 
ers are given still further training by 
combination in an all-city high school 
orchestra. To take care of this body, 
it is planned to engage a special leader 
This work has been done heretofore by 
the special music teachers located in the 
high schools. agjoa ss 





Kansas City Orchestra Will Play fer 
“Miracle” 


KANSAS CrTy, Mo. Aug. 21.—The 
Little Symphony will form the nucleus 
of the orchestra that will accompany 
the production of “The Miracle,” to have 
its premiére in this city in Convention 
Hall in November. At his benefit con- 
cert, given at the Catholic Community 
Club recently, Bernabe R. Solis, Filipino 
pianist, was assisted by Mrs. Ralf Street, 
violinist, and Mrs. Maudeen Fisher, so- 
prano. Mrs. George Forsee sponsored 
the concert. B. L. 





PROSCHOWSKY 


Auther eof “THE WAY TO SING” 








Telephone Endicott 0139 


It is with a feeling of great satisfaction that 
I commend to you those artists and students who 
seek the —_ in singing—the beautiful and 
lasting art Bel-Canto.’ 

Gratefully jours, 


GALLI-CURCI 








FLETA 


Tenor, Metropolitan Opera Company 
VILLA FLETA—CIUDAD LINEAL, MADRID, SPAIN 


Personal Address: 














Aeolian Hall 
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METROPOLITAN MUSICAL BUREAU | 


_ New ew York City 








Homer Samuels Pianist 
Victor Records 





(;ALLI- (CCURCI 


Berenguer Flutist 
ee | 





Jose Echamz Pianist Victor Records 


CHIPA 


Mason & Hamlin Piano 


L 





Brunswick Records 


RETHBERG . 


ar Fith fie 
a. S 





OQaraPrzo 





HACKETT 


Menagement: WOLFSOHN MUSICAL BUREAU, 57th Street and Broadway. New Yor 


Leading Tenor 
CHICAGO CIVIC OPERA 


COVENT GARDEN, LONDON 
Season 1926 





Victor Records 
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SARGENT BACKS TAX 
ON COPYRIGHT MUSIC 


Attorney General Says Com- 
posers’ Society Is 
Within Rights 


By Alfred T. Marks 

WASHINGTON, Aug. 21.—An announce- 
ment has been issued by Attorney-Gen- 
eral Sargent stating that no action will 
be taken by the Department of Justice 
under the anti-trust laws against the 
American Society of Composers, Au- 
thors and Publishers in connection with 
that organization collecting a music tax 
from the owners of theaters, motion pic- 
ture houses and other public places of 
entertainment where popular music is 
played. 

The Department of Justice, following 
the receipt of a number of complaints, 
instituted an investigation of the organ- 
ization’s methods. After considering all 
of the facts brought out by the investiga- 
tion, the department reached the decision 
that it sees no reason for proceeding 
against the organization under the anti- 
trust laws. 

Attorney General Sargent’s statement 
follows: “As the result of a large num- 
ber of complaints which were received 
by the Department of Justice with refer- 
ence to the so-called music tax collected 
by the American Society of Composers, 
Authors and Publishers from motion 
picture houses and other public places 
of entertainment where popular music 
is played, a thorough and comprehensive 
investigation was made of the organiza- 
tiom and operations of that Society. 
Several special agents of the Bureau of 
Investigation were engaged in that in- 
vestigation, and it was extended almost 
eontinuously for a period of about two 
years. 

“After all the facts elicited by the 





account of its operations in collecting 
licenses for the public performance of 
copyrighted music from the owners of 
motion picture’ houses, hotels, dance 
halls, and similar places where copy- 
righted music is publicly performed for 
profit. 

“It was found that the rights con- 
ferred under the copyright act by Con- 
gress on the owners of copyrighted music 
had respectively been held by the federal 
courts to be violated by the unlicensed 
performance of such music in motion 
picture theaters, hotels and _ similar 
places of amusement where the perform- 
ance of the music constituted at least 
part of the public entertainment from 
which the owner of the place of amuse- 
ment derived profit. 

“The only question for consideration 
by the Department, therefore, was 
whether the operations of the American 
Society in receiving assignments from 
its members of the rights to the public 
performance of their copyrighted music 
and the issuance by the Society to many 
places of amusement throughout the 
country of the right to publicly perform 
for profit all of the copyrighted music 
of its members, constituted a combina- 
tion which restrained trade and com- 
merce within the prohibitions of the 
Sherman act. 

“Tt was found, however, that the 
American Society has nothing whatso- 
ever to do with the published music or 
with any physical objects which enter 
into the course of interstate commerce, 
and that it has been held repeatedly by 
the courts that acts similar to the grant- 
ing of licenses for the local performance 
of music in a place of amusement do not 
constitute interstate commerce, even 
when the contracts are entered into in a 
different state from that where the per- 
formance may take place.” 

No decision has been reached in refer- 
ence to the licensing of radio broadcast- 
ing stations because of the unsettled 
state of the law relating to radio and 
the possibilities of legislation by Con- 
gress at the next session. 











Engagements and Appearances 
OF SINGERS FROM THE 


KLIBANSKY 
STUDIO 


LOTTICE HOWELL 

ANN LOUISE ELLIOTT 

HELEN EASTMAN 

ANNA PRINZ 

RUTH WITMER 

4. ly Three years contract 
with Shuberts. 

At present with 
“Maritza.” 

Maine Festival. 

Seleist Hely Trinity 
Church. New York. 

Seleist with Geldman 
Band. 


AIMEE PUNSHON....___... Substitute Soloist. Fifth 
Avenue Presbyterian 


Church. New York. 


Hopkins 
Preduction 
Frank Harling’: 
Opera 
“Deep River™ 


FANNIE BLOCK..........- 


Department’s investigations and argu- ie - “niversity 
ments submitted both by the various MILWAUKEE.—Business men of Wau- Columbia Univers m 
complainants against the society and the watosa, a suburb of Milwaukee, are Concert. 
representatives of the society had been so thoroughly convinced of the attrac- . . . : 
earefully considered by the Department, tiveness of music that they have ar- TILA DE GARMO..____._.. Mate Opera. Berhn. 
the Society was advised that the Depart- ranged for a series of band concerts to (Germany 


ment saw no reason for proceeding 
against it under the anti-trust laws on 


be given at regular intervals in the city 
municipal athletic field on State Street. 





The Child’s 
Approach to 








Music Study 








To win the enthusiastic interest of the boy 


GLADYS BOWEN... .. .. . . Seleist First Baptist 


Church. Des Moines. 

LOUISE SMITH...........: Seleist Crescent Avenue 

Presbyterian Church. 

Plainfield. N. J. 
Western Concert Tour. 
Dutch Reformed 

Church. Flatlands. 

N. Y. 


Shubert Production 


EDNA REMSEN... 


KATHERINE RAY... ..... 








“ 
J 


e 


“Night in Paris™ 
LAURA TOUNSLEY McCOY . Cencert. St. Paul, Minn. 
MARIE BURPEE.......... Vocal Instructor Bessie 
Tift College. For- 
sythe, Ga. 
a. . g ) Sree Soloist Broadway Pres. 


Church. New York. 
| WEAF Radio Recitals. 


or girl at the very outset has always been one 
of the biggest problems in music _ teaching. 
Leading educators agree, today, that this can 
be best accomplished by enabling the youngsters 
to make music in their own way with the aid 
of that universal musical instrument—the Har- 
monica. After they have become proficient on 
this instrument they will take naturally and en- 
thusiastically to the study of the piano, violin 
and other musical instruments. 





FREE BOOK OF 
INSTRUCTION 


This interesting and helpful 
booklet comprises 16 pages 


A Hohner Harmonica for the boy or girl of simple struction illus- 


will help solve the problem. With the newly — = __ “1 wal EDWIN BIDWELL......... “Vv e bond King” a 
perfected Chromatic Harmonica they can play we = my ” Ps . duction, New York. 
the complete chromatic scale. It is not < i een eae ae 7 r J 

° = -segnag inci arranged for harmonica and WALTER YANKUHN...... Operetta Theatre, Bres- 


but a real musical instrument which will pro- , 
piano. 





lau. Germany. 


mote self-expression, rhythm, and accuracy, "Sa Fecal pti nol | ws - d 
and lay the foundation for serious musicianship. ve Ma € supplied upon Lresses Schauspielhaus. noe 
if Berlin. Germany. : 
Hohner Harmonicas are endorsed by | ~ ¢ - 
~ _ -- ~- rt 
such prominent group educators as— Il O H N E R SAM WOLF.............: se Atlantic City. det 
as =! “, Dyhome. svat von Music, Colum- Cc ; ets 4 de r 
ia niversity, New Yor e “ Ancerts. AD Trson a 
Dorothy  Enderis, Ass’t Supt., Milwaukee Harmonicas MARTHA CRAIG ; i \ = 
Schools. w pt ttt tte Auditorium, Mon- . 
W. A. Gore, Supt. Schools, Webster Grove, Mo. | GEORGE CRAIG ) treat N Cc : ‘ 
Nellie C. Hudd, Principal Mozart School, Chi- ADELINA BARANYAI ee > 
cago “Th . . ) > 
at Musical A BARANTAL...... La Scala Opera Co. 


Harry Keeler, Principal, Lindblom High School, res 


Chicago, Illinois Pal of Mine” 





Edward Randall Maguire, Principal Junior High 
School 61, New York City. 


W. H. Wheeler, Principal, Alton Community 4 / TO y A &, T x 
High School, Alton, Ilinois. 4 | Ss » n 
Ernest G. Hesser, Director Public School Music, M. Hohner. Inc. ie ” 
Indianapolis, Ind nt . —— - . ” . . 
Walter H. Aiken, Director Public School Music, Dept. 234 205 West 57th Street New York. N. Y. 
Cincinnati, Ohio 


114 E, 16th St., New York Telephone Cirele 10324 


AND MANY OTHERS — 
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’ Systematic Organization Results in Progress % 














Members of the Progressive Series Teachers’ College Summer Normal at Washington University, St. Lewis. 1@2¢ 





Other Participants in the Summer Normal at Washington University 





T. LOUIS, Aug. 21— _ with a total registration of more than from June 21 to July 30. The entire proved to be quite entertaining. One 
Definite aims. firm be- one thousand students. attendance increased from 605 in 1925 day a visitor dropped im on this class 
af ie ween aed The normals were held in St. Louis to 830. The students came from twenty- and was quite disturbed at the unusual 

‘ I I i ao (two sessions); Shreveport, La.; Alex- eight different States. class procedure, for these students were 
ceaseless striving for andria, La.; Columbus; Cleveland; Practically the entire equipment of asking the most umusual questions and 


comprehensive methods Seattle; New York; Louisville, Ky.; the University has been available for doing things quite different from the way 











in piano teaching are Milwaukee; Nazareth, Ky.; Bay City, summer session students. This included grown-up people do them. It was ex- 
the forces that have combined for the Mich.; Yankton, S. D.; Buffalo; Baden, lecture rooms, libraries, laboratories, plained to the guest that because it was 
ai , . A , Pa.; Oldenburg, Ind.; San Antonio; dormitories, cafeteria, gymnasiums, a class im practice teaching, the students 
Progress made this year in the Grand Rapids; Wichita, Kan.; St. swimming pools, tennis courts, etc. had to have someone to teach, and it had 
teachers’ training work on the Pro- Joseph, Ky.; Washington; Minneapolis; Washington University has no depart- been found more practical to have mem- 
gressive Series of Piano Lessons. A Elmira, N. Y., and others. ment of music, but arranged for the bers of the class take the place of 
iemonstration of this progress is One session of the St. Louis normal summer session in music of the Pro- pupils Therefore, each week about ten 
ar ‘ : was nation-wide in its attendance, while gressive Series Teachers’ College to be members of the class acted as pupils. 
shown in the success of the many tthe other normals were conducted for given on the University campus. A Since the majority of a music teacher’s 
normal courses which are being held _ certain districts or communities. Some number of students took courses in both pupils are childrem, these pupils were 
under the auspices of the Art Publi- were given to teaching orders of Catho- summer sessions and the plan proved t allowed to ask amy questions they de 
Sam Dnatoin lie Sisters. be of mutual benefit. Plans are now be- sired, im order that the teacher might 
wien ete a . This was the fourth annual event of ing made for an enlarged summer ses gain experience in coping with all situa 
Some years ago the organizers of the its kind held in St. Louis, and without sion for 1927. tions that might arise, and that she 
Progressive Series of Piano Lessons doubt was the most successful ever held. The curriculum of the music depart- might develop the poise and ability that 
lized the need of pedagogical musical One hundred and forty-two piano stu- ment consisted of the following courses s required of a teacher. The students 
ning in as definite a channel as that dents and teachers registered for this practice teaching, elementary theory are taught how to prepare intelligent and 
ployed in other schools of education. summer work, representing twenty- ear-training and principles of pianc effective lessom plams, amd they do this 
was then that they began the develop- eight States. The class enrollment was_ playing, intermediate theory, ear-train- practice teaching under the supervision 
nt of a plan of summer normal limited to thirty students and requests ing and harmony, music appreciation f the instructor 
rses for their teachers. The object continued to come in after all the classes public school music, and chorus. Twice All the other classes were equally in 
s to enable piano instructors to gain’ were filled. This year the work was a week actual project work was pre- teresting, not only from the enjoyment 
broader knowledge f teaching given by the Progressive Series _ sented in demonstration classes con erived therefrom, but a'so from the ac- 
ds, to learn the best methods of Teachers’ College in connection with posed of St. Louis children. Lectures tual work accomplished Arthur Ed- 
information, to acquire new Washington University, the students re- on studio management were given once ward Johnstome gave the course in music 
nand ideas. These have shown’ ceiving summer school credits. a week. appreciation, which was much enjoyed. 
ued growth, which has cul- The third annual summer session of All these classes were highly interest 
ted this year in twenty-five normals, Washington University was conducted ing, and the one in practice teaching Comtimued em page 20) 
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COMPOSER AUTOMATA 


HEN Beethoven wrote “Wellington’s Victory” 

or “The Battle of Vittoria” for Malzel’s Pan- 
harmonican—grandfather of all mechanical repro- 
ducing instruments—he knew he was cheapening 
his art. He confessed the work was folly, and that 
he liked it “only because with it he had. so 
thoroughly thrashed the Viennese.” The real rea- 
son for its parturition was, as Thayer has made 
only too clear, the composer’s desperate need of 
immediate funds. He was ready to take the cash 
and let the artistic credit go. 

Yet “Wellington’s Victory,” bad music though it 
proved itself to be when Walter Damrosch brought 
it back as a quasi-novelty to our curious and un- 
biased ears a few seasons ago, has stood for moré 
than a century as the only really notable composi- 
tion written especially for any mechanical musical 
device. Later composers have, it is true, dedicated 
stray songs and minor morceaux to the gramo- 
phone, the music box, the orchestrelle and the re- 
producing piano, but these have been of no con- 
sequence whatever in the domain of serious musical 
art. 

Now, a hundred and thirteen years 
Beethoven’s shekel-motived experiment, we find 
Paul Hindemith and certain others of the con- 
tinental ultraists writing for the mechanical piano 
and mechanical organ. It is permissible to speculate 
as to why. 

Do these composers actually believe that any pos- 
sible beauty of effect can be achieved by a me- 
chanical performance not obtainable when the 
_ human touch is intermediary? 


after 


Or are they philanthropists actuated by a desire 
to carry music into the homes of the multitudes that 
do not go to concerts and cannot play? 

The answer of some of the extremists would be 
that they are seeking purer musical effects by 
eliminating the intrusive sentimentality or emo- 
tionalism of the performer—which is just another 
way of confessing that music has veered from 
an extreme of neuroticism to one of sterility. 

The composer who thinks in the utterly non- 
emotional terms of an automaton may still be 
human; but he is deluding himself and his thurifers 
when he undertakes to convince the world that 
musical mechanics, however perfect, can ever take 
the place of music of, by and for a race of emotion- 
ally sensitized human beings. No well informed 
person can deny the important place mechanical in- 
struments are playing in building audiences and 
in providing an acceptable substitute for public 
performances. But the substitute remains a sub- 
stitute, and obviously its acceptableness is in pro- 
portion to its fidelity in mirroring just those human 
qualities the composers of the mechanist school are 
striving to eliminate. 


_ 
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PROTECTING THE SPIRITUALS 


HAT is the proper setting for the Negro 
spirituals, and who are the accredited persons 
to sing them? 

These questions are raised anew by the recorded 
expression of the National Association of Negro 
Musicians at its eighth annual convention, held re- 
cently in Philadelphia. 

The Association, if correctly reported, opposed 
the “exploitation of Negro art by white people,” 
urging that “every effort be made to keep Negro 
spirituals from being commercialized and cheap- 
ened by their use on the vaudeville stage and in 
theaters and other places that do not provide the 
proper setting for them.” 

Dr. R. Nathaniel Dett, composer and retiring 
president of the Association, protested against “un- 
trained singers trying to interpret these spirit- 
uals.” 

The spirit that prompted these influential Negro 
musicians to express themselves thus is apparent, 
and their high-mindedness is beyond question. The 
spirituals are not rightfully vaudeville fodder. Yet 
one wonders if their defenders are not unduly ap- 
prehensive. 

Anyone who has heard spirituals sung “down 
South” by Negroes in the cotton field, or grouped 
before a shanty door, or in camp meeting, will say 
that these are the ideal settings for them. But the 
ideal setting for a Mozart quartet would be the salon 
of a Viennese nobleman in powdered wig and the 
small clothes of the day. It is beyond realization to 
seek the ideal background for any type of music in 
our modern life. If in their present surroundings 
the spirituals suffer misuse and cheapening, they 
share alike with all that is best in musical art. 
The jazzing of “classics” need not be dwelt upon 
here to establish a parallel to misuse of the spirit- 
uals. But the classics survive. 

The spirituals, like all other music, must stand 
by their own content, whether maltreated or no. 

* = = 





The question of trained singers to interpret the 
spirituals leads us farther. 

The original singers had no training, of course; 
they sang by inspiration. But on the concert plat- 
form today—we speak only of what is understood as 
the “legitimate” concert platform—the “trained” 
singer assuming that training means vocal pro- 
ficiency, seems most often to be the least fitted to 
sing a spiritual as it should be sung. Often, if he 
could forget the refinements of his training, his 
spiritual would be much more like itself. A quick- 
ening of imagination and abandon to the buoyant 
emotionalism of the spirituals—that is the kind of 
“training” the otherwise vocally competent singer 
needs to do justice to these songs. 

Some of the offenders in this respect are Negro 
artists. Practically all of those who now give pub- 
lic recitals are well trained singers. Like their 
white confréres, they seem to find it difficult to 
keep their training from damaging their spirit- 
uals. They surpass the white singers only when 
(aside from vocal training) they remember the 
music’s origin and sing it in the atavistic mood 
of its creators. With them as with white interpre- 
ters of the same songs, the individuality of the art- 
ist is what counts. One is interesting, another 
dull. 

If it will be in any degree reassuring to those 
Negroes who entertain fears for the future welfare 


of their race’s very individual contribution to mu- 
sic, they need only be reminded that a spiritual 
badly sung reflects upon the singer, not upon the 
music. And if the best of these songs have been 
drafted into the army of the Philistines, they 
march along by the side of some excellent com- 


rades. 
Peryonalitiey [] 








Out Where the West Begins 


Carl D. Kinsey, manager of the Chicago Musical 
College, accompanied by Mrs. Kinsey, with whom he is 
shown in the photograph, and his son, Myron Kinsey, is 
enjoying the complete relaxation of ranch life at H F 
Bar Ranch, Buffalo, Wyo., during the month of August. 
The ranch is owned by Senator Frank O: Horton and, 
although retaining the spaciousness of the typical 
Western ranch, has unusual possibilities for entertain- 
ing “tenderfoot” guests. This is Mr. and Mrs. Kinsey’s 
first vacation in this section of the country. A com- 
munication from them indicates that the simple life of 
the ranch is putting them in the finest condition for 
the exacting work of the coming musical season. 


Chariten—Cynthia Charlton, the small daughter of 
Loudon and Helen Stanley Charlton, has achieved her 
first public triumph, in emulation of her distinguished 
mother, by winning the first prize in the eight-year- 
old class of the swimming contests of the Twin Lakes 
Association on Aug. 14. For the present, it is learned, 
Miss Cynthia will not attempt the English Channel, 
but will allow time and tide to flow on for a couple of 
years before making the venture. 


White—Clarence Cameron White, one of the fore- 
most Negro composers and head of the department 
of music of the West Virginia Collegiate Institute, 
received a signal honor on Aug. 9, when 10,000 people 
in Central Park applauded his composition, “Bandana 
Sketches,” based upon Negro spirituals. After the band 
played the selection Edwin Franko Goldman, conductor 
of the band, called Mr. White from the audience and 
presented him to the vast throng, who gave him a 
rousing greeting. 

Chalfant—Lucille Chalfant, American soprano, who 
has just returned to the United States after two years 
of operatic work in France, Germany, Italy and Bel- 
gium, on Aug. 17 was to be the guest of honor at the 
regular weekly meeting of The Woman Pays Club at 
the Park Lene Hotel, New York. She will return to 
Europe soon to resume engagements in France and 
Italy. Miss Chalfant had the distinction of being 
awarded a gold medal by the management of the opera 
in Liége, an honor said to have been accorded to but 
one other artist, Dame Nellie Melba. 


Dale—The rapid advance of musical education in 
America is indicated by the manner in which it has 
been accepted as part of the scheduled studies in every 
important school and college in the country, declares 
Esther Dale, soprano, who is just completing a series 
of summer school programs throughout the West. Miss 
Dale was recently heard as soloist at the Hollywood 
Bowl in California, following concerts in Chicago, 
Pittsburg and Manhattan, Kan., and will return to the 
Adirondacks in September for a brief vacation. “The 
influence of musical study upon the general educational! 
equipment of any student may be summed up in a few 
words: it trains the mind to accurate quick thought, 
it develops the power of concentration, it gives poise, 
and it broadens the general outlook on life,” she says. 


McQuhae—A census of “songs that live” is being 
made by Allen McQuhae, tenor, who conducts the Sun 
day evening Atwater Kent radio concerts this summer 
The songs of the series are chosen from requests fron 
radio listeners. Mr. McQuhae says hundreds have re 
quested such old favorites as “Silver Threads Among 
the Gold,” “When You and I Were Young, Maggie,’ 
“Believe Me If All Those Endearing Young Charms,’ 
“Sweet Genevieve,” “Holy City’”” and “I Hear You Call 
ing Me.” “Danny Boy” led in popularity for the con- 
cert sung by Mr. McQuhae in the Atwater Kent how 
on Aug. 22. Other songs announced by Mr. McQuha¢ 
were “Asthore.” “The Old Refrain” and a duet wit! 
William Simmons, baritone, who was to be heard als« 
in “Even Bravest Heart” from “Faust” and other 


works. a 
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By Cantus 





ount ana Counterpoint 


Firraus. Jr 





That Claquing Habit 





‘encore.’ 





n|IPPLAUSE as a method of showing approbation takes different 
forms in different countries,’ remarks H. E. Wortham in the 
Sackbut. “An English audience, like the gates adjured by the 
psalmist, lifts its head and hands and, if much moved, shouts 
The Frenchman also claps, but to preserve his 
raciness, cries not ‘encore,’ but ‘bis.’ 
feet as well and fill the air with ‘brava.’ 


In Italy they stamp their 
In Egypt they make no bodily 


movements, for Orientals have a high idea of human dignity, and they find 


sufficient outlet for their emotions in 
and succulent tones.” 

This is all just and, what is more, 
phrased with utmost nicety. Those who 
have chanced to stand in a dim corner 
of a certain famous American opera 
house, where the mysterious “claque”’ is 
said to dwell, will not agree, however, 
with the writer when he holds forth as 
follows: 

“In America they read on their pro- 
grams what the London critics have said 
—at least so I have been incredibly in- 
formed—and ‘act according.’ ” 


Leather-Handed Worthies 


E doubt whether any of those 

gentlemen who smite the palm 
vociferously when the proper singers’ 
arias are through—have ever read any 
program. Much less one from such an 
Anglo-Saxon citadel of judgment as 
London. 

No, these worthies know what they 
like—and, besides, there are one’s in- 
structions. After all, a tune is a tune, 
be it “O Sole Mio” or “Strida la 
Vampa”! The tapping foot, the sway- 
ing head—not even Mr. Wortham and 
his host of bright, adjectival cherubim 
can squash an innate attachment to 
Verdi and Donizetti. 


A Difficult Calling 


ET the trade of professional palm- 

pounder is not an easy one. We have 
been informed by a tearful and hand- 
blistered veteran that “things are not 
as they used to be.” 

For one thing, audiences are fickle. 
It is hard to work up a tempest of 
adulation for one’s favorite, when new 
and much-heralded young ladies burst 
upon the vocal horizon yearly. 

Since audiences on their own account 
storm the doors for débuts of the Real, 
Native Article, the only recourse for a 
mature celebrity is to be born again— 
preferably in an American city with 
strong enthusiasms. 

Until the claquer can perform miracles 
of reincarnation, his calling is bound to 
suffer—or so asserts one gentle and 
plaintive follower of the Horny-Handed 
Vocation. 

His feeble (?) clap may be heard any 


uttering the name of Allah in deep 





evening between November and April, 
before the last, long upper C has ceased 
to reverberate in Gotham’s airs. 


* * * 
Nothing Second-Rate 


RS. NEWLI-RICHE was engaging 

an orchestra for her first big ball. 

“And what instruments will you fur- 
nish?” she asked the agent. 

“Well, Madam,” was his answer, “I 
will promise you the usual first violins, 
the customary number of second vio- 
UR ex 

“Indeed,” she interrupted with as- 
perity, “I would have you know, young 
man, that I won’t have any seconds in 
this orchestra. All the instruments must 


be first class.” 
* bal . 


A Vocal Eruption 


HERE was a young tenor of Ely 
Whose top notes were called some- 
what squeally. 
And, oh! when he gurgled, 
And sputtered and burbled, 
The noise was like that of Mount Pelee. 


* * * 
Question 


‘6 AVE you played your new compo- 
sition for anyone?” 
“No.” 
“How’d you get that black eye?” 


* ¢ « 
Occasional Interruptions 


E: “Do you sing ‘For Ever and For 


Ever’ ”’? 
She: “No. I stop for meals.” 
* * . 
Explained 


OME men sing only in the bathtub. 
Which would seem to explain why 
so many seem to need practice. 
* - * 


HE recent meteoric shower reported 

in the daily press does not seem to 
have dislodged any stars from the mu- 
sical firmament. 








owner. 





STEINWAY 


The possession of a 
Steinway places the 
seal of supreme ap- 
proval upon the 
musical taste of the 
The music 
world accepts the 
name Steinway as 
the synonym for the 
highest achievement 
in piano building. 


‘The Instrument of the Immortals”’ 
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Matters 





lication, but as a guarantee of good faith. Address Editor. The Question Bor. 

: ’ kt atan, ciria,” “Sigfrido,” “Crepuscolo degli 
Meverbeer’s Nativity kiria, sig , repu eg 

. P Dei,” “Tristano e Isotta,” ““Vascello Fan- 

Question Box Editor: tasma” or “L’Olandese Volante,” “I 


Was Meyerbeer French or German? 
PF. Be. X- 
New Orleans, La., Aug. 19, 1926. 
Meyerbeer was born in Berlin of Jew- 
sh parents, but his most important op- 
eratic activities having been in Paris, 
he is usually regarded as a French com- 


oser. 
> 9 9 


Wagner Titles Translated 


Question Box Editor: 

Kindly publish the French and Italian 
itles of the Wagner operas. A. T 

Brooklyn, Aug. 22, 1926. 

In French: “L’Or du Rhin,” “La Val- 
‘yrie,” “Siegfried,” “Le Crépuscule des 
Dieux,” “Le Vaisseau Fantéme,” “Tris- 
an et Yseult,” “Les Maitres Chanteurs.” 
l'he remaining titles are as in the origi- 
val. In Italian: “Oro del Reno,” “Wal- 


WEAVER PIANOS 


Maestri Cantori di Norimberga.” 
i. oe 
Rimsky’s Operas 
Question Box Editor: 


Will you please list the operas of 
Rimsky-Korsakoff, giving, if possible, 
the dates and places of first perform- 


ances? ““GIAMMAI.” 
Pittsburgh, Pa., Aug. 21, 1926. 
“The Maid of Pskov,” Petrograd, 


1873; Rewritten, 1894. “The May Night,” 
Petrograd, 1880; “The Snow Maiden,” 
Petrograd, 1882; “Mlada,” Petrograd, 
1892; “Christmas Eve,” Petrograd, 1895. 
“Sadko,” Moscow, 1897; “Mozart and 
Salieri,” Moscow, 1898; “The Tsar’s 
Bride,” Moscow, 1899; “Tsar Saltan,” 
Moscow, 1900; “Servilia,” Petrograd, 
1902; “Koshtchei the Immortal,” Mos- 
cow, 1902; “Pan Voyvoda,” Petrograd, 


1904; “The Invisible City of Kitezh,” 
Petrograd, 1907; “The Golden Cock,” 
Moscow, 1910. This last work was 
posthumous, as Rimsky had died two 


years previously. 
> 9° °° 


Up and Down Bow 


Question Box Editor: 

Is there any actual difference in sound 
between the up-bow stroke and the 
down-bow? I mean, is it distinctly 
audible? “TOURTE.” 

Baltimore, Md., Aug. 21, 1926. 

There is a difference, of course, but 
not everybody can hear it. The exist- 
ence of this difference is one of the rea- 
sons why some orchestral conductors 
make their violinists bow together so as 
to obtain perfect unity of tone. 

> 9? 9 


Two-Player Pianos 
Question Box Editor: 

Have pianos ever been made for two 
players so that a double concerto could 
be performed on one instrument? 

J. F. 

Seattle, Wash., Aug. 18, 1926. 

It is hardly probable. In the old 


harpsichord days such instruments were 
made, and were called “Vis-a-Vis,” but 


the modern grand piano is of such size 
and weight that it would be practically 
impossible to construct a double one. 
As a matter of fact, there would be no 
particular advantage in it as two con- 
cert grands tuned together do perfectly 
well. 


? ? ? 


Double Tonguing 
Question Box Editor: 


What is meant by “double tonguing”’? 
JOSEPH CARNES. 

Atlanta, Ga., Aug. 29, 1926. 

In playing the flute and certain brass 
instruments, applying the tongue in 
rapid alternation to the upper front 
teeth and hard palate, to obtain a clear- 
cut and brilliant staccato. 


i a 


Beethoven and Mandolin 


Question Box Editor: 

Is it true that Beethoven composed 
music for the mandolin? 

VERA TIFFANY. 

Memphis, Tenn., Aug. 20, 1926. 

Yes. Beethoven had a friend, Krum- 
holz, who was an accomplished player 
of the mandolin, and for him the master 
wrote a “Sonatina,” 











PIANOS 


Are considered by expert judges to be the 
finest now made. They contain more valu- 
able improvements than all others. 


Grand, Inverted Grand and Player-Pianos ; 
Manufactured by 
PAUL G. MEHLIN & SONS 
Warerooms, 509 Fifth Ave. New York 
Send for illustrated Art Catalogue 








Bush sLane 


Years rich with experience and accom- 
ent back of this name vouch 
or extraordinary musical merit. 


Bush & Lane Piano Co., Holland, Mich. 


Grands : 


of superior 


tone quality. 


Cecilian 
Players with 
all-metal action. 





An ‘Artistic Triumph. 
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NOTABLE ART SEEN IN COAST SYMPHONY 


Gabrilowitsch hc loses His 
Series With Western 
Players 
By Marjory M. Fisher 


SAN FRANCISCO, Aug. 21.—Ossip Ga- 
brilowitsch conducted the open air sym- 
phony concert at the Hillsborough 
School Grounds in San Mateo for the 
third successive time on a recent Sun- 
day. His program, lighter than on pre- 
vious occasions, was as follows: 


Overture, “Der Freischiitz”’....... Weber 
Symphony ee Sr. 
I *relude ‘Die Meistersinger”..... Wagner 

“Peer Gynt” Suite so iaite what 6a hs dae Grieg 
Dances from “Prince Igor”’...... Borodin 


The refined artistry of interpretation 
which has been a conspicuous factor in 
every performance led by this notable 
conductor was equally in evidence on this 
occasion. Mr. Gabrilowitsch plays upon 
the orchestra much as he does upon the 
piano—with complete command of its 
resources. Tone, phrasing and nuance 
are perfect. 

This concert was the final one to be 
conducted by Mr. Gabrilowitsch with the 
San Francisco Symphony this season. 

The third concert in the San Francisco 
summer symphonic season was given on 
Aug. 10 in the Civic Auditorium before 
an audience of about 6000. Two resi- 
dent conductors, Alfred Hurtgen and 
Giulio Minetti, led the following pro- 


gram: 
Overture “Der Freischiitz”........ Weber 
| OE ae Dvorak 


Mr. Hurtgen, conductor 
Overture “Leonore” No. 3..... Beethoven 
i i MOMING osc ce cadactaans Loret 
ED. Cika bis. 644.0.0 4.600 6% 6 vine Bolzoni 
eee Ce” «© INO. Bik s cv ecccs Grieg 
“Tales from the Vienna Woods”. .Strauss 

Mr. Minetti, conductor 

It was an interesting occasion. Mr. 
Hurtgen has been heard here chiefly as 
an operatic conductor. Mr. Minetti is a 
familiar figure who has built up a com- 
mendable orchestra from amateur cir- 
cles, and who must have experienced 
great joy in having so fine an instru- 
ment under his baton as was his privi- 
lege on this occasion. 

The temperament that made Mr. Hurt- 
gen a notable operatic conductor was 
somewhat to his disadvantage in leading 
a symphonic body. His performance 
lacked a feeling of assurance, especially 
in the Overture. The Symphony fared 
better, however, and the Largo received 
a beautiful reading. The best work in 
the first half of the program was done 


in the Finale of the Symphony, which 
was given with surety and unflagging 
spirit. Mr. Hurtgen received enthusiastic 
applause, and generously shared it with 
the players. 

In the second half of the program the 
“Leonore” Overture was played with a 
lovely tone. The sonority of the string 
section, which is the orchestra’s chief 
asset, was gratefully in evidence. The 
salon numbers which frilowed were 
played with finesse. 

“Peer Gynt” was played for the most 
part in orthodox fashion. The Strauss 
Waltz could well have been omitted. It 
prolonged the concert unduly, and 
was played with more stolidity than 
grace. 

Mr. Minetti received hearty applause. 





Novelties Repeated for 


Patrons of Ravinia Opera 
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been appended to his répertoire when 
the season ends on Labor Day. 

Mr. Martinelli, too, has added two new 
parts to his list this summer: those in 
“Rigoletto” and “Andrea Chenier.” 
Miss Rethberg has given her first per- 
formance in “The Jewels” this season. 
Mr. Johnson has sung Lohengrin for his 
first time in the original tongue, and 
Mr. Basiola has given his initial per- 
formance of Manfredo in “L’Amore.” 
Miss Gentle’s new réles this summer are 
Dalila and Madame Sans-Géne. Miss 
Macbeth has added Zerlina in “Fra Dia- 
volo”; Luella Melius, Micaela, and Miss 
Bourskaya roles in “La Vida Breve” and 
“Madame Sans-Géne.” Giuseppe Da- 
nise, it is said, has never before sung 
Napoleon in “Sans-Géne,” a role in- 
cluded in his Ravinia contract this sum- 
mer. EUGENE STINSON. 





Myrtle Schaaf Applauded in Spring 
Valley 


SPRING VALLEY, N. Y., Aug. 21.— 
Myrtle Schaaf, former Metropolitan Op- 
era singer, assisted by several well- 
known artists, recently = a concert 
under the auspices of the Eastern Star. 
Miss Schaaf sang the Jewel Song from 
“Faust” beautifully, and songs by Sal- 
ter, LaForge and Lieurance. Assisting 
artists were John Mundy, English ’cell- 
ist, accompanied by Mrs. Mundy; Fred- 
eric Loescher, tenor soloist, second 
Presbyterian Church, Paterson; Antonio 
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Vocolli, pianist; Raymonde and Wyn 
Richmond, dancers, accompanied by 
E. Simons, and Dr. Charles Gesser, ac- 
companist. 





Sokoloff Conducts Lists 


as Guest on HW est Coast 





[Continued from page 1] 





done, with much praise due the wood- 
winds for their exceptionally nice work. 
The grace and charm with which the 
whole was played made up for minor 
flaws. 

The Symphony disclosed Mr. Sokoloff 
at his best. Beautifully surging tone, 
grace and virility characterized the in- 
terpretation. It was less primitive and 
more restrained, emotionally, than the 
interpretation to which we are accus- 
tomed. The audience liked best the 
brilliant third movement, and _inter- 
rupted the performance with applause, 
until Mr. Sokoloff had the men rise in 
acknowledgement. 

“The Fountains of Rome,” Respighi’s 
symphonic poem, the novelty of this con- 
cert, proved rather disappointing. It 
had some beautifully atmospheric mo- 
ments, but it was only politely received. 
“Pomp and Circumstance” was played 
with more pomp than circumstance, 
sounding rather funereal. 

The next concert in the San Francisco 
season will be an operatic program, con- 
ducted by Gaetano Merola, general di- 
rector and conductor of the San Fran- 
cisco Opera Company, with resident 
soloists, on Sept. 7. 

MARJORY M. FISHER. 





Seuthern Organists Accept New Posts 


ATLANTA, GA., Aug. 21—James E. 
Sheirer, organist for three years in the 
Second Baptist Church, has been elected 
to the post of organist and choirmaster 
of Trinity Methodist Episcopal Church 
South. He succeeds Ben J. Potter, who 
has gone to Asheville, N. C., as organist 
of the Episcopal Church at Biltmore 
and Grove Park Inn. Mr. Scheirer came 
to Atlanta four years ago from Pennsyl- 
vania. H. K. S. 





Goossens makes Début 


in Hollywood Concerts 
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and colorful touches. Grainger’s 
“Molly on the Shore” and Dvorak’s 
“Slavonic” Dance closed a well-arranged 
program and sent the audience home in 
high spirits. 

The two remaining programs of the 
week witnessed a gradual crescendo in 
the popularity of Mr. Goossens. On 
Friday night, he presented the Overture 
to “The Marriage of Figaro,” Schu- 
mann’s “Rhenish” Symphony, the Pre- 
lude to Act III of “Lohengrin,” Bizet’s 
“Jeux d’Enfants” Suite and numbers by 
Ravel and Borodin. 


Conductor Has Ovation 


The final concert on Saturday night 
brought forward the conductor’s own 
“Sinfonietta,” Haydn’s “Military” Sym- 
phony and numbers by Berlioz, Smetana, 
Glazounoff and Wagner. The last pro- 
gram was the signal for Mr. Goossens’ 
friends and admirers to stage a demon- 
stration in honor of the leader, and he 
was given a long ovation in which the 
members of the orchestra arose and 
joined. 

Alfred Hertz, conductor of the San 
Francisco Symphony, and affectionately 
referred to as the “Father of the Holly- 
wood Bowl,” will be in charge of the 
programs of the two final weeks. In 
addition to the eight remaining concerts 
in the regular series, the Bowl will 
witness a special concert on the evening 
of Aug. 23, when Mischa Elman will 
be the soloist in a concert conducted by 
Mr. Hertz, for the benefit of the relief 
fund of the Philharmonic Orchestra. 
Announced as Mr. Elman’s only solo ap- 
pearance in Los Angeles for a year, 
the Orchestra is expecting to realize a 
considerable sum to add to its special 
fund for the assistance of sick and dis- 
abled members of its personnel. 

HAL DAVIDSON CRAIN. 


All the material in MusIcAL AMERICA is 
copyrighted and may be reproduced only 
when proper credit is given. 
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@ WEEKLY /URVEY OF EUROPES MUSIC 


Paris Year Ends with Promises Unfulfilled 


Opera Theaters Fail to Redeem Projects of Brilliant Novelties, French Critic Finds—Other 
New Productions Substituted and Classic Works Revived — Ballets Given as Summer 
Entertainment — American Singers in Recitals Win Applause 


= Aug. 15.—Although the Paris- 
ian opera theaters had announced 
some splendid experiments in the produc- 
tion of new works, the season has now 
gone by without their realization. Louis 
Schneider, critic of the Paris Herald, in 
reviewing the season, regrets these plans 
“met with insuperable obstacles in their 
realization.” 

Continuing his tabulation, M. Schnei- 
der finds that the Opéra was to have 
taken up “Der Freischiitz” on June 5 
last on the occasion of the centenary of 
Weber; it was to have given “ Naila,” 


the ballet of Philip Gaubert; “La Tour 
de Feu,” a lyrical drama by Sylvio Laz- 
zari; a Breton “Tristan” by Paul Lad- 
mirault; “L’Impératrice aux Rochers,” 
a drama specially written by Saint- 
Georges de Bouhelier for Ida Rubin- 
stein, with music by Honegger, and “Le 
Tentation de Saint-Antoine,” by Raoul 
Brunel. 

The actual program given, he says, 
was quite different. The list of new op- 
eras 1s as brief as it was far from bril- 
liant. The showing of the “Salammbé” 
film deserves no more than a passing 
mention. It taught nothing new about 
the vigorous style of Florent Schmitt, 
and the music could hardly be adapted 
to the quick action of a screen picture. 

A few months later was heard “Brocé- 
liande,” a work by André Bloch, after a 
poem by Fernand Gregh. This was fol- 
lowed by “L’Ile Désenchantée,” a drama 
inspired by the legends of France from 
the pen of Edouard Schuré, the music of 
which, by Henri Février, was both com- 
monplace and reactionary. At the same 
performance was given “Les Recontres,” 
by Jacques Ibert, a brilliant orchestral 
score, but one hardly suited to a ballet. 


“Alceste” a High Light 


In M. Schneider’s opinion, a revival 
of Gluck’s “Alceste,” with Mme. Lubin 
and the tenor Thill as singing partners, 
was the best performance the Opéra 
could boast of during the season which 
has just closed. Another was “Tristan 
et Ysolde,” with the cast of The Hague 
Opera, in which Mme. Poolman-Meissner 
achieved great success. There were 
also some fairly respectable perform- 
ances of Roger-Ducasse’s “Orphée,” a 
wordless drama in which Mme. Rubin- 
stein took the star part. “The public 
would have none of this silent, gesture- 
making Orpheus, the father of poetry 
and music.” 

In addition, the Opéra gave revivals of 
“Tannhiauser,” “La Naissance de la 
Lyre” by Roussel; “Jardin de Paradis” 
by Bruneau, “Esclarmonde” by Mas- 
senet, “La Fille de Roland” by Rabaud, 
“La Mégére Apprivoisée” by Silver, “Die 
Meistersinger,” “Falstaff,” “Parsifal,” 
“L’Heure Espagnole” and “Salome.” 
The guest opera singers from The Hague 
gave also “Fidelio’ and “Béatrice.” 

At the Opéra-Comique the manage- 
ment opened the season with a revival 
of Xavier Leroux’ “Le Chemineau.” 
The first new opera to be given was “Le 
Joueur de Viole,” by Raoul Laparra, 
author of “Habanera.” The libretto 





Italian Music Publishers Meet 
in Florence 


LORENCE, Aug. 1.—Italian 

music publishers and theater 
managers held a recent conference 
in this city. A feature of the meet- 
ing was a vote by those partici- 
pating to renew their association 
and to uphold the provisions of 
the confederation. The group is 
organized for the purpose of pro- 
tecting their interests against in- 
fringement and of administering 
such matters as royalties on op- 
eratic and other musical works. 








does not lend itself to scenic effects and 
is far too summary in character, thinks 
the critic. The music of the first two 
acts is not without charm, but the 
lyrism of the last two is somewhat stiff, 
he says. 

The cast and execution were excellent, 
but the work does not seem to have met 
with success. 


Ravel Score Pleases 


Another new opera was Mme. Colette's 
“L’Enfant et les Sortiléges,” to music by 
Maurice Ravel. The regular subscribers 
had the unusual experience of witnessing 
unforeseen situations on the stage of the 


Opera-Comique. The finesse of the mu- 
sic was also an unexpected treat. 

Some compensation was in store for 
them when “La Dame Blanche” was 
given on the occasion of the centenary 
of Boieldieu. But the biggest success 
ot the year was undoubtedly the short 
run of Debussy’s “Pelléas and Méli- 
sande,” with the incomparable Mary 
Garden in the principal role and André 
Messager as the conductor. In addition, 
Bachelet’s poignant and sombre opera, 
“Seemo,” was effectively revived. 

The summer has been enlivened by 
several ballet programs by independent 
organizations. At the Cercle Interallié, 





Vision of Dionysian Joy Inspires Ofera 


by Szymanowsky in Warsaw Premiere 
































Karol Szymanowsky, from a Medernist’s Sketch Book 


ARSAW, Aug. 2.—One of the out- 

standing events of the season just 
closed in Warsaw was the world pre- 
miére of a new opera, “King Roger,” 
by Karol Szymanowsky, who is regarded 
as the most important among the 
younger composers of Poland. 

The symbolic story concerns Roger, 
the first King of Sicily, who with his 
queen, Rossana, assists in a solemn re- 
ligious ceremony given in a Byzantine 
temple. Rossana, in a mystic way, 
typifies the soul of the King, with its 
secret longings. During the religious 
rites, the voice of a pagan Shepherd is 
heard, who symbolizes the god of wild 
revels, Dionysus, inviting all to enjoy 
the pleasure of a free life. Rossana is 
fascinated by this appeal, but the priests 
and the fanatic throng of worshippers 


ery out that the Shepherd be arrested 
and condemned for his sacrilege. The 
first act closes with this scene of con- 
flict, which is dominated by the clear 
voice of the pagan singer. 

The second act shows the palace of the 
king by night, where, with an Arabian 
Sage and his counsellors, he seeks to 
sit in judgment on the sacrilege. But 
the joyful song of Dionysus paralyzes 
the judgment of the King. And finally 
the Shepherd succeeds by his magic mu- 
sic in drawing Roger, Rossana and the 
Sage away with him to a fanciful para- 
dise in the lower world. The finale of 
this act, in a dance rhythm, is one of 
the most animated portions of the opera. 

The last act shows a sort of classic 
world in the Elysian Fields. Here Ros- 
sana, personifying the soul of the King, 
is transformed into a Maenad. She wan- 
ders by moonlight among the ravines 
where stands a sort of classic Greek 


CCE 


Moscow Musical Clock Plays 
Red Hymn 


ARIS, Aug. 14.—In Moscow a 

Fifteenth Century musical 
clock, which formerly played 
church music, now strikes up the 
“Internationale” at regular inter- 
vals, states a dispatch to the Paris 
Herald. The clock was constructed 
in 1491. It was bought by Peter : 
the Great. i 


Seennennnnene 


a gala dance program was given in 
honor of the Sultan of Morocco. The 
first performance in France was given of 
“La Bayadére” by Marius Petipas, in 
which Olga Spessivtzeva was the star 
danseuse. This was found to be a sort 
of classic dance entertainment, with a 
scene laid on India’s soil. Also on this 
program was a series of divertissements, 
including a “Ballet Espagnol,’ which 
had some vivid Iberian figures, as given 
by L. Petra Camara and Lola de Val- 
ence. 

A ballet number seen recently on the 
program at the Champs-Elysées Music 
Hall was “The Vengeance of the Gods,” 
somewhat amateurish in its choreogra- 
phy. The principal dancers were Mme. 
Nicolaevna and M. Oboukhoff. Music by 
Rimsky-Korsakoff, Borodin and Roussel 
was used. 

A program of considerable novelty 
was that given by Edna Thomas, a 
singer from Louisiana, who delighted 
Parisians with her repertory of Negro 
spirituals and Creole songs. Good 
humor reigned in the audience, which 
found the street-cries, collected in the 
Southern United States by the singer, 
particularly remarkable. 

Another recent recitalist was Rose 
Florence, a mezzo-soprano from Cali- 
fornia, who disclosed a voice of very 
agreeable timbre in works of the old 
and modern schools. Listed on the pro- 
gram were some vocalises of Handel, 
Schumann works—delivered with excel- 
lent sentiment— and, among moderns, 
the “Chevelure” of Debussy. 





Violinist from America Plays for 
Roumania’s Queen 


SINAIA, ROUMANIA, Aug. 1.—Milan 
Lusk, violinist, of Czech descent but 
American residence, played in Castle 
Pelisor, the summer residence of the 
King and Queen of Roumania, before 
Queen Marie and her family recently. 
Mr. Lusk was also presented to King 
Ferdinand and Crown Prince Nicholas. 
The violinist was given an autographed 
portrait by Queen Marie, who expressed 
the wish to hear him again when she 
visits America in the near future. 





“Leper’s Flute” to Have Hearing 


LONDON, Aug. 6.—A new British op- 
era, “The Leper’s Flute,” libretto by 
Ian Colvin and music by Ernest Bryson, 
will be produced at Glasgow by the 
British National Opera Company in 
September. Oliver Bernard has designed 
the setting for the opera, the scene of 
which is Cape Town in the very early 
Eighteenth Century. Mr. Colvin wrote 
the play originally in blank verse. It is 
based upon a legend related to him by 
Jan Hofmeyr, the South African states- 
man. 





theater. But with the rising of the sun, 
Roger awakes to find this vision of ideal 
joy and beauty the product of a dream. 
He has, however, learned the lesson of 
happy life and greets the glowing orb of 
day with joyful, outstretched arms. 


A Modern Score 


A modernist of much originality, and 
well known in America for his Symphony 
and Violin Sonata, among other works, 
Szymanowsky has produced an opera 
which is regarded as one of the best 
achievements in modern Polish music, 
The production at the Warsaw Opera 
was looked forward to with much inter« 
est. 

The book of the opera, by the com. 
poser himself and M. Iwaskiwicz, was. 
not so whole-heartedly praised, as it was 
deemed somewhat out of key with its 
aggressively modern score. But it pro- 
vides plenty of opportunity for effective 
stage pictures. 
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CUBA APPLAUDS FINE ORCHESTRAL EVENTS 





Philharmonic Gives First 
Hearings — Native 
Music Heard 


By Nena Benitez 


HAVANA CuBA, Aug. 10.—The in- 
defatigable conductor, Pedro Sanjuan, 
in his twenty-sixth subscription concert 
offered three novelties to our public. 

The works played for the first time 
in Havana were: Carl Goldmark’s 
Overture to “Sakuntala,” Glinka’s 


“Kamarinskaia” and the Prelude to 
“Hansel und Gretel” by Humperdinck. 
All were finely performed, but the 
honors of the concert went, without any 
doubt, to Borodin’s Dances from “Prince 
Igor,” played by request wonderfully 
well. The concert opened with a Pre- 
lude and March from “Alceste” by Lully. 

The ninth Concert of Cuban music 
was given at the Payret Theater recent- 
ly, under the direction of Ernesto Le- 
cuona. Several of his popular songs 
were sung by Tomasita Numfez. Dora 
O’siel, Maria del Carmen Vinent and 


others. Among these were “Andar,” 
“Un beso,” “Tengo una guajirita” and 
“Aqui esta.” Mr. Lecuona played a 
group of his latest dances: “Lola esta 
de fiesta,” “Mis  tristezas” and 
“Futurista.” The audience, which 
crowded the theater, was enthusiastic in 
its applause. 


Arminda Schutte, a former pupil of 
Flora Mora, gave a piano recital at the 
Sala Granados on a recent evening. 
Her program consisted of Beethoven’s 
Sonata, Op. 31, an Etude by Rubinstein, 
a Chopin group, a Spanish Dance by 
Granados, “Eroica” and “Vision” by 
Liszt. 

On the previous evening the annual 
exercises of the Conservatory, directed 
by Flora Mora, were given at the same 
hall. Pupils from all grades showed real 
efficiency. 

A concert in honor of Eugene Feuch- 
tinger, director of the Chicago Voice 
Institute, was given by the Schola Can- 
torum of Cuba, under the able direction 
of its founder, Carlos M. Vallés at the 
Fomento Calatan recently. The pro- 
gram enlisted the co-operation of Julio 
Garcia Coronel, Nena Planas, and other 
local musicians. 





COLON APPLAUDS “CHENIER” 





Muzio and Lauri-Volpi Are Among Féted 
Artists of Series 


BUENOS AIRES, Aug. 12.—In addition 
to the notable performances of “Nerone” 
and “Turandot” in the season directed 
by Ottavio Scotto at the Colon, the sea- 
son has continued with many brilliant 
performances of standard works. Among 
the features were the reappearance of 
Titta Ruffo in the title réle of Thomas’ 
“Amleto,” and the performances of 
Claudia Muzio and Giacomo Lauri-Volpi 
in “Andrea Chenier.” 

Miss Muzio fascinated with her vocal 
technic and dramatic portrayal of the 
part of Madeleine. She is especially 
qualified for this réle. Mr. Lauri-Volpi 
won a. considerable ovation from the Ar- 
gentine public in his début as Chenier 
for his volatile style and ringing tenor 
tones. Cesare Formichi, as Gerard, per- 
formed his dramatic réle well. Gabriele 
Santini conducted. 

Mr. Ruffo’s resonant voice and highly 
dramatic portrayal were the especial fea- 
tures of the “Amleto” performance. Es- 
pecial enthusiasm was roused by his 
ringing enunciation of the final phrase, 
“Spettro santo,” with which the first act 
closes. The President of the Argentine 
Republic extended his personal congratu- 
lations to the artist. Graziella Pareto, 
as Ofelia, scored particularly with her 
touching aria, “Addio.” The bass, Ezio 
Pinza, who will make his Metropolitan 
début in the coming winter, was a force- 
ful Claudio. Gino Marinuzzi conducted a 
superior orchestra performance. 

In “Carmen” were heard Aurora 
Buades in the title réle, Antonio Tran- 
toul, as José, and Benvenuto Franci, as 
Escamillo. A young Argentinian so- 


prano, Isabella Marengo, was the Micaela. 
All were cordially received. Santini 
conducted. 

The appearance of Mr. Ruffo as Scar- 
pia, in “Tosca,” was another high light 
of the season. In the “Te Deum” at the 
end of Act I, he dominated the chorus 
and orchestra in a very stirring con- 
certed scene, and was the recipient of 
unbounded applause. 





Breitkopf & Hartel Moves Berlin 
Headquarters 


News comes to MUSICAL AMERICA from 
Berlin of the removal of the branch of 
the firm of Breitkopf & Hartel in that 
city, from 21 Pottsdamer Strasse to 21 A, 
Pottsdamer Strasse. The firm has had 
its Berlin headquarters at the former 
address for twenty years, but the neces- 
sity for larger quarters has necessitated 
a move. 





Musician Returns to Kansas City 


Kansas Crry, KAn., Aug. 21.—Lucile 
Brandenburg, supervisor of music at 
Fort Madison, Iowa, has resigned her po- 
sition and returned to Kansas City. She 
intends to enroll for further study in 
either the University of Kansas, at 
Lawrence, or in Drake University, Des 
Moines. She is a graduate of Pittsburg, 
Kan., Normal and of Drake Conserva- 
tory. 





Leading Musicians Hear Bonelli in Long 
Beach 


LonG Beacu, CAL, Aug. 21.—Richard 
Bonelli, baritone of the Chicago Civic 
Opera Company, who is spending his 
vacation in Southern California, and 
will appear with the Los Angeles Grand 
Opera Association in October in “La 
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Traviata” and “Madama Butterfly,’ was 
presented in the ge Auditorium 
by Katheryn Coffield, director of the 
Seven Arts Society, Aug. 17, as the 
second artist in the series of summer 
concerts. Mr. Bonelli was enthusiastic- 
ally received by the audience, which in- 
cluded the leading musicians of the city. 
The opening number, “Eri tu” from “A 
Masked Ball” was dramatically de- 
livered. A group of Italian and French 
songs included the “Danse Macabre” by 
Saint-Saéns, originally written as a 
vocal number. A group of German and 
Russian songs by Weingartner, Ruben- 
stein, and Moussorgsky, and English by 
Dunne, Bridges, O’Hara and Oley 
Speaks, made up the rest of the pro- 
gram. Six encores were given. Ray- 
mond McFeeters, a dependable accom- 
panist, further exhibited his excellent 
musicianship in two solos—‘Nocturne” 
by Sgambati and “Viennese” Dance by 
Friedman-Gartner. A. M. G. 





CINCINNATI VACATIONS 





Musicians Visit Various Summer Re- 
sorts—Concerts Are Given in Parks 


CINCINNATI, Aug. 21.—Norma_ E. 
Gunkel and Lorette Riehl Luecke were 
chosen by the Board of Park Com- 
missioners to sing at the Eden Park 
and Burnett Woods concerts on Aug. 8. 

Mr. and Mrs. Philip Werthner closed 
their summer term in voice and piano on 


Aug. 9. They will reopen the Walnut 
Hills Musie School on Sept. 15. 

The Cincinnati Conservatory an- 
nounces the return of Mieczyslaw Miinz 
of the faculty. 

Mrs. Eulass Crist, who completed her 
work in public school music at the Col- 
lege of Music this summer, is spending 
a short vacation in Quebec. She will 
also spend a few days in Toronto with 
Lillian Arkeil Rixford, organ instructor 
in the College of Music. 





AU the material in MusIcAL AMERICA is 
opyrighted and may be reproduced only 
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SUIT OVER FASCIST SONG 
HEARD IN ITALIAN COURTS 


Tribunal of Florence Called on to Settle 
Argument Regarding Author- 
ship of “Giovinezza” 

LOonpoNn, Aug. 15.—A civil suit is pena- 
ing before the Tribunal of Florence in 
connection with the authorship of the 
Fascist song, “Giovinezza,” according to 
the Morning Post. 

The composer, Giuseppe Blanc, has 


sued the Florentine publisher, Manno 
Manni, maintaining that the latter has 
plagiarized the music which he wrote 
as a song in the operetta “La festa dei 
fiori,” and that it was then sung by the 
Arditi and the Italian infantry during 
the war, becoming afterward the hymn 
of the Fascisti. 

In 1920, a contract was drawn up be- 
tween these two men for the publication 
of the hymn. Later, however, Blanc, 
claiming that this agreement was in- 
valid, charged Manni before the penal 
court with alterations, and affirmed that 
his music had been imitated. Manni main- 
tains, on the other hand, ‘his perfect 
faithfulness to the terms of the contract. 

The Florence Court condemned Manni, 
but the Court of Appeals absolved him 
on the claim that his act did not consti- 
tute a breach of the law. Manni now 
insists, again, before the civil section of 
the Tribunal, that the music by Maestro 
Blane was taken in part from a Swiss 
popular song, called “The Girls of Emen- 
thal,” and in part from a “Hymn of the 
Hoop,” a Roman song, collected with 
other songs of Rome and published by 
Maestro Marchetti. The two songs have 
a refrain said to be identical with that 
of “Giovinezza.” : 








Clergymen’s Quartet Heard at 
Charles City 


CHARLES City, Iowa, Aug. 21.—The 
Adelphian Male Quartet, consisting of 
four ministers who live in the East, gave 
a concert in the Central M. E. Church 
recently. 
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NEW COURSES SEEN 
IN CLEVELAND LIST 


Institute Catalog Mentions 
Special Study in Art 
Departments 


CLEVELAND, Aug. 21.—Announcements 
for the coming year at the Cleveland In- 
stitute of Music are contained in the 
new catalog, just issued. 

The faculty remains much the same, 
with a few additions in the piano, voice 
and theory departments. Heads of de- 
partments have been reappointed. They 
are Beryl Rubinstein, piano; Andre de 
Ribaupierre, violin; Victor De Gomez, 
‘cello; John Peirce, voice, and Quincy 
Porter, theory. 

Changes have been made in the cur- 
riculum and the school now offers courses 
which are comparable to the prepara- 
tory, graduate and post-graduate work 
in colleges. Four-year courses may lead 
either to teachers’ certificates or to di- 
plomas, and artist diplomas upon com- 
pletion of the regular course. 

An interesting feature deals with the 
new comparative arts course given by 
leading teachers of various arts in the 
city. Another announcement is of the 
opening of the new students’ residence. 

_The comparative arts course aims to 
give music students acquaintance with 
the development of society and its arts 
This course will be given by Arthur 
Shepherd of the Cleveland Orchestra, 
members of the Cleveland Institute fac- 
ulty, Henry Turney Bailey, director of 
the Cleveland School of Art; Rossiter 
Howard, curator of the educational de- 
partment of the Cleveland Museum of 
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Art; Clara Louise Myers, professor of 

English, Western Reserve University, 

and Eleanor Walter Thomas, assistant 

—— of English, Western Reserve 
niversity. 

The Institute will open for its seventh 
season on Sept. 20. The orchestra school 
will again be conducted by leading mem- 
bers of the Cleveland Orchestra. Dal- 
croze Eurythmics will be taught by 
Gladys Wells and Doris Portmann, the 
department having been enlarged this 
season. 

Through an affiliation with Western 
Reserve University, ome or more aca- 
demic subjects may be followed by Insti- 
tute pupils, and full credit will be given 
toward the granting of a degree. 

The two Institute orchestras will be 
conducted by Mr. de Ribaupierre. 

The dormitory quarters wil! be a floor 
of the new Allerton Club. 





Head of American Conservatory in East 


Cuicago, Aug. 21—John J. Hatt- 
staedt, president of the American Con- 
servatory, is spending August in the 
East. After visits in New York City, 
he will go to Poland Sprimgs, Me. The 
conclusion of a suceessful summer term 
at the Conservatory permitted many of 
the faculty to begim their vacations. 
Adolf Weidig is spending the month in 
Hinsdale, IL Henry Purmort Eames 
is conducting a party of art and music 
lovers through Europe. Jacques Gordon 
is combining his duties at Ravinia, as 
concertmaster of the Chicago Symphony, 
with recreation at Highland Park. 





Recitals Arranged for Reuter 


Cuicago, Aug. 21—Rudolph Reuter, 
pianist, will make his fifth Aeolian Hall 
appearance on Oct. 22. Mr. Reuter has 
played on numerous occasions in other 
halls in New York, which is the city of 
his birth. This will be his first recital 
there simce his recent successes in Eu- 
rope. Among Mr. Reuter’s engagements 
for mext seasom is another extended 
series of lecture-recitals in Indianapolis, 
where he will also be heard as soloist 
in the Matimée Musical Series. The 
Woman's Club of Mason City, Iowa, has 





engaged him for Oct. 12. 
West Peint Band Leader Conducts 
Washington Concert 
WasHINGTON, Aug. 18.—Lieut. Philip 


Egner, bandmaster and teacher of music 
at West Point Military Academy, was 
guest conductor on Aug. 13 at a concert 
given by the Army Music School Band 
at Walter “Reed Hospital here. 
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Mejica Plans Ceast Tour 


Cuicago, Aug. 21—José Mojica, tenor 
of the Chicago Opera, will tour the Pa- 
cific coast in October. His first appear- 
ances in the West were made with the 
Chicago Opera. Two years ago he sang 
Pinkerton, Rodolfo, Alfredo and the 
Duke with the San Francisco company, 
and was immediately booked for a con- 
cert in Oakland by Alice Seckles. Next 
October will be Mr. Mojica’s first return 
to the coast. Among others of the young 
tenor’s engagements is his third appear- 
ance in Decatur, Ill, within the three 
years im which he has been engaged in 
concert work. 





Chicage Students Give Recital 
Cuicago, Aug. 21—Thelma Holm 
Erickson, pupil of Glenn Dillard Gunn, 
and Frances J. Normand, pupil of Burton 
Thatcher, were heard im recital at the 
Gunn School Auditorium recently. Mrs. 





Erickson displayed a brilliant tech- 
nical command of the piano, and a fine 
musical understanding in Chopin’s C 
Minor Polonaise and eight Préludes, 
Sapellnikoff’s Gavotte and the Dohnanyi 
Rhapsody in C. Miss Normand sang 
wi wah good quality of tone and with evi- 
den of | eareful training. 
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Cara Verson Discusses Moderns’ Art 





HICAGO, Aug. 21.—The development 
of an orchestral range of expression 
in contemporary piano music is one of 
its most significant features, according 


to Cara Verson, who, after several years 
spent abroad, returned to Chicago re- 
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Cara Verson, Chicago Pianist, Who Sees In- 
teresting Developments in New Piano 
Literature 


cently and stirred widespread discussion 
with a bold modernist program played 
in Kimball Hall. 

Mme. Verson feels that the extension 
of emotion which modern piano music 
is undergoing is part of the new civiliza- 
tion upon which the world is embarking. 

“The multiplicity of color characteris- 
tic of the works of contemporary com- 
posers has, of course, brought a new 
piano technic into existence,” she says. 

Szymanowski, of all writers now at- 
tracting public attention, is the one who 
promises most in the field of piano 
literature, according to Mme. Verson. 
“Skriabin, of course, is also established 





Scott Willits Joins Staff of American 
Conservatory in Chicago 


Cuicago, Aug. 21.—Scott Willits, an 
accredited exponent of Ottokar Sevcik’s 
violin method, has been added to the fa- 
culty of the American Conservatory. Mr. 
Willits has been heard in concerts in 
many American and European cities, 
has been a member of the Chicago Sym- 
phony and has had much experience in 
string quartet playing and in _ con- 
ducting. 





Voice Pupils Give Concert in San 
Francisco 


SAN FRANCISCO, Aug. 21.—Four voice 
students of the Master School of Musical 
Art of California, Inc., gave an interest- 
ing program in the Emporium’s Audi- 
torium on Aug. 6. Those participating 
from the classes of Lazar S. Samoiloft, 
were Louise Niswonger and Laura 
Statska, sopranos; Margaret O’Dea, con- 
tralto, and John Uppman, baritone. 
Andrew Kostelanetz was the —— 
ist. M. 





Chicago Pianist Fulfills Bookings 


Cuicaco, Aug. 21.—Betty Baldwin, 
pianist, pupil of Cecile De Horvath, is 
playing on eastern vaudeville circuits, 
having been heard at Keith’s in Phila- 
delphia for several weeks during the 
Sesquicentennial, and a!so in Baltimore 
and Washington. In the Capital she 
was presented to President and Mrs. 
Coolidge. 
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in public respect,” she adds. “Szyman- 
owski is not always understood, but 
when people do recognize his aims, he 
ceases to become problematic. I don’t 
believe as much could be said for such 
innovators as Hindemith or Stravinsky, 
so far as their reception by the public 
is concerned. 

“Stravinsky’s school has succeeded in 
developing a piano form equivalent to 
that of the symphonic poem for orches- 
tra. In this group I feel that such 
composers as Hindemith, Schénberg, 
Szymanowski, Casella and Skriabin be- 
long, if only because of their concern 
with form and structure. The Debussy 
branch, on the other hand, always seems 
to me to include the classicists of the 
modern school. 

“A second phase of the modernist 
piano technic is the use of the pedal. 
The middle pedal on the American piano 
is indispensable in giving full sonority 
to modern works, and yet some Euro- 
peans have a marvelous way of con- 
triving a similar sonority when playing 
the two pedal pianos abroad. One of 
the most notable of these, in my opinion, 
is Walter Gieseking, who squeezes the 
orange dry, no matter what he plays, 
but who, to my mind, excels in Debussy 
and Skriabin. 

“One of the most striking features of 
modern music, however, is that in its 
search for new fields of expression, it 
has called upon the recital artist to 
extend the boundaries of his culture. 
Who could play Szymanowski’s ‘Me- 
topes’ in just style without understand- 
ing his reference to the square panels 
in a Dorie frieze? 

“It seems to me that courses of in- 
struction in our schools could be laid 
out particularly in view of the varying 
needs of young pupils setting out for 
careers in given professions.” 
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Assortment of All Things Found in Week’s Novelties 


MU LL 


By SYDNEY DALTON 
SEEKERS after novelties 


for the coming smnicel 





agreeable. The few ensemble numbers, 
sumg by choruses of boy friends of the 
hero and girl friends of the girl next 
door, are im no way taxing. The text 


fulness, with lightmess, ease and catchi- 
ness, that go to make up a first-class 


ballad. 





It deserves to be popular, and 
probably will be. 
a 





so much a matter of form or manner as 
it is of intellectual austerity mixed with 


emotion that never for an 
strays toward the sentimental. 


instant 
Certain- 


will find some of imter- comtaims _— cee oe mango and * ly, there is vitality as well as consum- 

<t im this week's offer. limes, amd the musical numbers are In- Styles in French music change with mate skill in these pages. 

— ar be nag ghar’ terspersed with dialogue. There are each variation of the franc—and not in- oe 

mg MUSIC. ¢levem principals in the cast, and the set- frequently they fall about as low in Bizet, Grieg Bizet’s Menuet from 
Vacation days are the  timg is so simple as to be feasible under valme. But. for- Teaneceibed “Tl Aviésionne” Suite 
time when musicians can turn their most any conditions. tunately, there fer Violin No. 1 has been trans- 
attention to adding unfamiliar num- wea are stabilizing in- cribed so many times 
bers to their répertoires. Therefore, Pismo Pieces There are a number of fluences, and one that one is surprised that there still 
: , repe ene . tne Tevgve new piano pieces from of these is Vinm- remains room for further’ versions. 
they will find in the following TEWIeWS  Tecjussen the pen of Trygve Tor- cent d’Inmdy. He However, N. Kassmann has made a 
organ pieces, songs, piano numbers of jussen. Two of them, may mot be a_ transcription of it for the violin and 
European and native publication, a published separately, are entitled “For- heaven-storm- piano (Carl Fischer) that may give it 
est Sprites” and “A Pastoral Scene” ing genius, but mew impetus. The piece has grace and 


one-act opera and transcriptions for 


sais ( Arthur P. Schmidt Co.). There is also he combines re- suavity, as well as melodic interest, and 
the violin. a book of mime numbers from the same markable musi- these features are retained in Mr. Kass- 
i at composer and publisher. While there is cianship with mann’s rendering. 


T. Tertius Noble has continued hi 


series of Choral Preludes by adding ome 





much variety im them, there is, never- 
theless, ample evidence, musically, .that 





ideas that are far 
from being com- 


Joseph Achron has 
Scherzo-Impromptu, Op. 





added Grieg’s 
73, No. 2, to 























“ ” 4p tihey come from the same source. Mr. monplace. A re- his well-made transcriptions for violin 
on the tune “Dundee Re ——s ~»  Torjussem is a tuneful composer and he cently published and has dedicated it to Jascha Heifetz. 
(‘Arthur Pp. ‘mows very well how to write for the “Theme varie, This, too, is a Fischer publication, and 
Schmidt Ca) piamo. His thoughts are neither weighty Fugue et Chan- one that well deserves to be used by 
Those organist: ™* particularly original, but he uses Vincent d’Indy son for the concert violinists. In changing its in- 
ate keve on Oe with skill. piano (Paris: strumental idiom, nothing of its origi- 
his previous * 6 @ Rouart, Lerolle nal worth has been lost. 
numbers im this A Serenade It is not often that one << Cie.; New York: Fime Arts Importing 5 
series will prob- fer Pine by finds a piece written, Corporation) is really a notable work in CospurG, GERMANY, Aug. 14.—A per- 
ably meed moth- ~ Geseneuth primarily, for the gui- its way. It has about it a breadth and formance of “Euryanthe” was recently 
ing more than tar, that turns out to Teach that are somewhat out of the given here. The opera was scheduled 
the tithes tm be so attractive that it finds its way into ordinary in present-day piano music. for a subsequent performance at Stutt- 
awaken their im. ersioms for piano solo, ’cello and piano. Mr. d’Indy seems to have something in gart. The version is the new adaptation 
cunt because This, however, is what a Serenade, by Common with César Franck: it is not by Erik Band. 
Mr. Noble uses Gustave Samazeuilh (Paris: A. Durand 
these hymm-tume & Cie.; New York: Fine Arts Import- | 7 
“s —_— , m . | | 
themes in am able ™g Corp.), has dome. And it deserves 1] 
and imterestimg it. beeause there is much of charm and ] 
manner. His freshmess about it. Without being too | 
© T. W. Keliner idea is. evidently, difficult of comprehension, it is, never- | 
T. Tertius Noble to make them ‘theless, quite modern in texture, and the | 
available Composer’s idea is well worth the trans- 
for church use, giving them sufficient ¢Tiption, which pianists will be glad to SALZBURG AUDIENCE 
dignity and restraint for the ococasiom se. 
without detracting from their musical A aig } 
vitality. This he has succeeded im do- Lemare Writes An organ number, | APPLAUDS CELLIST 
ing, and he has combined it all with 2 Ortem Aubade “Aubade,” by Edwin } 
skill in writing for the imstrument that H. Lemare, put out | 











will immediately appeal to all organ- from the Schmidt press, has the melodic 
iote facility that is usually to be found in 1 eeeneihins Work of Rozsi 
*“* * this compeser’s work. It offers oppor- : 
tumity for striking registration, and the | Varady, Playing With Vienna 
A One-Act “Cupid’s Night Out,” orgamist who uses his imagination in ; i j 
: . : “ ; t s 
Opera by “a whimsicality im this respect will be able to make it very Philharmonic Soc ed 
S. R. Avery one act.” as the au- effective. 
; , thors cal) it, is a par- Pee / 
a enjoyable littl work, by Fred- A New Seong Florence Aylward has By LINCOLN EYRE. 
eric _ Kammann, who furnished the text, bv Flecence written several songs : 
. . . » | right. 2 te The New Yo imes C | 
and Stanley R. Avery (Oliver Ditsom Avtward that have achieved a Ww women nthe _——- 
Co.). It deals with the efforts of a such popularity that pa : 





SALZBURG, Aug 
Varady, a 


15—Miss Rozsi 


her mame is 
young Hungarian cellist 


But 


young bachelor to win the fawor of the 


girl next door. He is mistaken for a 


almost a household word. | 
of late we have not seen many new 
| 
} 
| 


burglar, but recognized eventually as a #somgs bearing her name. Therefore, her achieved a musical success at this 
suitable prospective hushand. Mr mamy admirers will be glad to hear of years Salzburg Festival by her per- 
Avery's music is tuneful throughout. ome of recent issue, entitled “Kingcups formance at the first orchestral con- 
Written in a light and semi-popular amd Daisies” (Oliver Ditson Co.). It cert given by the Vienna Philharmonic 


manner, it Society im the Festspielhaus this 

morning. The orchestra was capably 
| conducted by Clemens Krauss. 

| Miss Varady played compositions by 

ESTABLISHED 1857 Haydn with a sure and graceful artis- 

try that won her the spontaneous = 


PEABODY S222 || Saas 
Baltimore, Md. | celles im the world, that made for the 


| royal family of Saxony in 1615 by An- 
HAROLD RANDOLPH, Director tonio Amati. 
Ammounces 


is easy to sing and vocally possesses all the old-time Aylward tune- 








Miss Varady to pay another | 
visit to the United States this Winter. 1] 
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REOPENING CTOBER i= AVAILABLE FOR AMERICAN ENGAGEMENTS 
ee ath fe * et FE er een See | 
European and American masters, inchodiing- | 
Frank Bibb Frank Gettelson Gustav Strube APPEARING IN ROOSEVELT RECITALS 

Charles H. Bocheau Mimett: wale Ta co 

F. C. Bornschein Alirede Oswald Howard R. Thatcher Nov. 6th with DeGogorza) | 
i Goa Leute Robert Elisa McC, W | 
—. Margaret C. “Rabold 3. C. Van "Wabtepe Exclusive Management | 
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FRANTZ PROSCHOWS 


Author of The Way to Sing 


(c. C. Birchard & Ce., “ten Publishers) ] 
Vocal Advisor to Many of the World’s Greatest Singers 
SUMMER MASTER CLASSES: MacPhail School of Music, Gunn Art, Chicago. 


Will reopen his New York Studio, 74 Riverside Drive, September 1, 1926 | 


For available time, address Secretary. Telephome Endicorr 0139 


Minneapolis; School of Music and Dramatic 
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Noted English Choir to Visit 
Caneda 
| Rage egy Aug. 15—The Cana- 
dian Govermment has mvited 
the choir of St. George’s Chapel, 
Windsor, to visit Camada im Janv- 
ary next, to give programs of 
English church music umtil Easter. 
The dean of Windsor travels with 
the choir, together with Dr. Fel- 
lowes, the musical director. 


LA SCALA ORCHESTRA 
IS LED BY WALTER 


. ——— 
Appears as Guest im Series 
of Summer Concerts 

- .. 
with Success 

MILAN, Aug. 1—A recent guest to ap- 
pear with La Scala Orchestra im its 
series of summer comcerts was Bruno 
Walter, noted opera amd symphonic 
leader, who is remembered for his guest 
appearances with the New York Sym- 
phony. 

Mr. Walter, making his local début, 
won a real success, though his baton 
style was somewhat less emotioma!] than 
that to which Italiam audiemces are ac- 
customed. The program included Re- 
spighi’s “Fountaims of Rome.” 

But the foreign guest was perhaps at 
his best im classics, swch as the “Eury- 
anthe” Overture and Mozart’s Symphony 
in D. In the latter work particularly he 
showed his serene command of the mas- 
ter’s graceful style to advantage. 

A virtaaso piece of the comcert was 
Strauss’ “Don Quixote,” which ended the 
concert, being very effectively performed. 
The ‘cello solo, played by Sigmoer Mar- 
tinehghi, was a off tine 





feature of the perform- 
ance. The applause was cordial 





Pupils’ Recitals im Leag Beach 

Lonc Beacn, Cat, Aug. 21—Ethel 
Burlingame Fleming presented two ad- 
vanced violin pupils Ralph Ryan, and 
Charlotte Garlick, im am ambitious pro- 
gram recently. Good tome production 
and intelligent imterpretation marked 
their work. The accompanists were 
Elizabeth Garlick amd Amorita Fauver. 
Miss Fauver also gave a piano solo. 
Elizabeth O'Neil presented pupils im a 
studio recital July 30 Grieg, Mozart and 
Bach were represented om the program. 


Ada Potter Wiseman’s pupil, Beaumont 
Smith, baritone, sang for the De Molay 
Chapter, and for Community Service in 
July. A. M.G 








Antoinette 





Piano Studios 


NEW YORK 


ces 


OCONCENTRATION 
MEMORIZING 
TONE PRODUCTION 

TECHNIC READING 

INTERPRETATION 
EAR TRAINING HARMONY 

THE ART OF AQCOOMPANYING 

SPECIAL HAND DEVELOPMENT 


ce 
Work adapted te meet med: of 


pianists, ergamists. simgers. teachers, 
and all whe wish oreoter freedom 
suremess and case 

Any or all subjects may be taken 
as desired. 

Stademts of all dearees of advance 
ment received. 


PARIS 


Sddress 
ANTOINETTE WARD 
PIANO STUDIOS 
939 Eighth Awenue New York 


3484 Golesstiens 


Telephone 1378 











DEFICIT CONFRONTS HALLE SYMPHONISTS 





Manchester Union Ruling 
Makes Broadcasting 
Impracticable 


MANCHESTER, ENGLAND, Aug. 5.—AlIl- 
though the famous Hallé Orchestra of 
Manchester has enjoyed a distinguished 
artistic success, under Sir Hamilton 
Harty, and has been in the main self- 
supporting, there has recently been a 
series of minor difficulties, owing to a 
musicians’ union decision. 

The Hallé Society was last season only 
able to pay its way by the help of broad- 
easting fees and there will be no income 
from this source next season, as the 
British Proadcasting Company refuse 
to countenance the demand of the or- 
chestral musicians to be paid an extra 
fee when the Society’s concerts are 
broadeast. The Society has, therefore, 
been unable to make an agreement with 
the British Broadcasting Company for 
a continuance of their collaboration. 

Sir Hamilton on the issue raised by 
the musicians’ action, says that the keep- 
img of a first-class orchestra in being in 


ECONOMIST GIVES EVENT 


Buhlig Plays Beethoven at Berlin Social 
—Gadski Marks Birthday 


BERLIN, Aug. 12.—A recent social event 
of interest was a function given by the 
economic adviser of the Transfer Com- 
mittee, which supervises the working of 
the Dawes Plan—Shepard Morgan, who 
with Mrs. Morgan, received a number of 
prominent guests at a musicale. 

Richard Buhlig, American pianist, was 
soloist at this function, playing Beetho- 
ven’s “Appassionata” Sonata. A cham- 
ber of music ensemble, led by Dr. Franz 
von Mendelssohn, played Mozart’s String 
Quartet. 

Another musical function was given 
recently by Johanna Gadski, Wagnerian 
soprano, who is announced to return for 
a concert tour of America in the coming 
season. Mme. Gadski’s birthday anni- 
versary was the occasion for a reception 
at her home. The soprano sang arias 
from operas in which she is remembered 
for her Metropolitan appearances sev- 
eral years ago. 

Among the guests was Matja Niessen- 
Stone, who was at one time a member of 
the Metropolitan, and who later for some 
years conducted a vocal studio in New 
York. 











Bands Compete for Northwest Honors 


MILWAUKEE, Aug. 21.—First place for 
Class A bands in the contest of the 
Northwestern Band Association, at 
Juneau, was awarded to the band of 
Horicon, which has frequently won first 
prizes in the contests of the past. The 
Hartford band was given second place. 
Sixteen bands competed. An address 
was made by Fred R. Zimmerman, Re- 
publican candidate for governor. 


this country is a difficult business. The 
Society is not in any way a profitmaking 
concern, and every penny made by its 
concerts goes back without deduction to 
those concerned in the performance of 
the music. 

The gradual depletion of the Society’s 
guarantee fund is causing the committee 
to discuss the idea of raising an endow- 
ment fund of £1,500 to £2,000 to replace 
it. The Society’s income last season was 
£16,430 from sixty-nine concerts, of 
which twenty-one were given in Man- 
chester and forty-eight in other parts 
of the county. For the services of or- 
chestra and conductor £10,134 was paid. 


Municipality of Milan Buys 
Teatro Lirico 


HE movement in Italy to 

nationalize the leading opera 
houses of the country has recently 
had a new illustration in the city 
of Milan. Here the municipality 
has purchased the old Teatro 
Lirico. This theater was owned 
by private interests, the largest 
holders being the publishing firm 
of Sonzogno. The price is re- 
ported in dispatches from Italy 
as 9,000,000 lire. 





NEW BRITISH WORKS HAVE FIRST HEARING 





Keats Ode Is Subject of 
Score by Fogg—New 
Foulds Pieces 


LONDON, Aug. 3.—The younger school 
of British composers was represented in 
a recent concert given under the aus- 
pices of the British Broadcasting Com- 
pany at the New Chenil Galleries. 

Eric Fogg’s setting of Keats’ “Ode to 
a Nightingale” had its first concert per- 
formance in London. The _ delicate 
stanzas of the poet were a somewhat 
ambitious subject for the concert room, 
and the music of Fogg, though atmos- 
pheric, hardly matched their charm. 
Dale Smith, baritone, sang the text, ac- 
companied by a string quartet and by 
Sidonie Goossens, harpist. 

Two works by John Foulds, “Aqua- 
relles” and “By the Waters of Babylon,” 
were sturdier compositions. The com- 





Charles Previn Changes Batons in St. 
Louis 
St. Louis, Aug. 7.—Charles Previn, 
present conductor of the Missouri Thea- 
ter Concert Orchestra, will leave that 
post this week to take charge of music 
at the Ambassador Theater. David 
Silverman, for the past ten years leader 
of the West End Lyric Orchestra, will 
succeed Mr. Previn at the Missouri. 
Ss. L. C. 


poser has given emotional effect to the 
first, which is suggested by a series of 
water-colors. The second number is 
based on Blake’s poem, and effectively 
utilizes quarter-tones. 


SEATTLE HEARS GARRISON 








Musicians Are Honored by Cornish 


School and Art Society 


SEATTLE, Aug. 21.—Mabel Garrison 
was presented by the Associated Stu- 
dents of the University of Washington 
as one of their summer artist attrac- 
tions. The large audience included 
many out-of-town visitors. Mary Mar- 
shall was at the piano. 

Arthur J. Hubbard, guest teacher at 
the Cornish School this summer, was 
guest of honor at a reception given at 
the School. 

A former pupil of Mr. Hubbard, 
Wadsworth Provandie of Louisville, Ky., 
sang in recital at the Cornish School. 

Honoring Mrs. J. W. Burgan, presi- 
dent of the Spokane Musical Art So- 
ciety, the Washington Federation of 
Music Clubs gave a luncheon which was 
presided prety by Helen Crowe Snelling, 
State federation president. 

After an absence of two years, Her- 
man Horn, tenor, returned for a short 
stay and gave a commendable concert 
in the First Christian Church, assisted 
by Karl Horn, violinist, and Marvin W. 
Brain, pianist. DAvip SCHEETZ CRAIG. 








National School of Music 


One of the Earliest Con 
Endowed and Conducted 


iplete Schools of 


OPERA, ORCHESTRA, 
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COLLEGE of MUSIC of CINCINNATI 


ADOLF HAHN, Director 


49th YEAR OPENS SEP IESE FIRST 


Music in t United States to be in rporated 
(not for profit) for the 


PUBLIC SCHOOL MUSIC—State Accredited 
Complete Courses Leading to Certificate, Diploma and Degree 
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WILLIAM S. P 


BRAD 


Teacher of Singing 


Announces the Re-opening of His | 
New York Studio | 


137 West 86th Street | 
September Ist : 


KATHRYN MEISLE, 


tralto, Chicago Civic Opera Co. 


ne 
| 


San Francisco and Los 
seasons: Amneris, <Azucena,_ jj 
Fricka. 


Angeles | 
/ 
| 





LEONE KRUSE, 
Munich Opera. | 
The first American since 1914 | 
to sing at the Munich Festspiele || 
Donna <Anna, Ajida, Tosca, _ | 
Leonora, Elsa, Santuzza, Butter- 
fly, Mimi, etc. 


| 

' 

i] 

soprano, | 
i} 

/ 





EYVIND LAHOLM, 
Wiesbaden Opera. 
Lohengrin, Parsifal, Walther, 


tenor, } 
| 
Rhadames, Pelleas, Canio, etc. | 





HERBERT SARGENT, 
tenor, successful debut at Pal- 
lanza, Italy, as Ernesto in Don | 
Pasquale. \} 
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Progressive Series Takes 
Sizeable Forward Strides 
ALLDRAAAEADDEALLUNT ELTON EH 





[Continued from page 11] 





Not only were all his lectures on com- 
posers and their works interesting, but 
it was a pleasure to hear him play many 
of his own compositions, in addition to 
the compositions of other composers, 
which illustrated some point he was dis- 
cussing. 

Through his wide experience as teacher 
and editor, Mr. Johnstone has an inti- 
mate knowledge of the needs of both 
the piano and the public school music 
teacher. 

Supporting Mr. Johnstone was a fac- 
ulty composed of Eugene M. Hahnel, 
supervisor of music in the public schools 
of St. Louis; Harriette H. Stuart, Mary 
Waldron Schaberg, Hilda A. Forsberg 
and Mary Pearson, members of the fac- 
ulty of the Progressive Series Teachers’ 
College. These instructors are favorably 
known throughout the country. The 
normal was under the management of 
R. E. Stuart. 

During the summer session two re- 
citals were given, by Ernest R. Kroeger 
and Robert Braun, under the auspices 
of the Progressive Series Teachers’ Col- 


lege. 
Similar Plans Followed 


The lesson plans were the same in all 
the normals as those given in the St. 
Louis Normal, giving a great uniformity 
in all the work. Two geographically 
extreme sectional normals were those 
held in Seattle and New York. The 
Seattle Normal was held from July 5 
to Aug. 7 and had on its faculty Louis 
Victor Saar, Lola Stone-Evans and Vir- 
ginia Claggett. It was larger than any 
of the previous normals given on the 
Pacific Coast. The New York Normal 
was given by the summer school of New 
York University during its session from 
July 2 to Aug. 13, and was under the 
direction of Julia Broughton. Students 
completing this normal were given eight 
hours certificate credit by the University. 

Not only during the vacation months 
is this constructive work being carried 


on; regular teachers’ training courses 
are conducted during the year, from 
September to June, by the Progressive 
Series Teachers’ College in St. Louis. 
During the past two years students from 
fifteen States and Canada have attended 
this school. The institution is specializ- 
ing in professional training in music edu- 


eation. The curriculum embraces an 
unusually complete course in musical 
subjects, including school music for 


grade schools. In addition, courses in 
English, general psychology and child 
psychology are given for the College by 
members of the faculty of Washington 
University. The College is a member 
of the National Educational Association. 

In conjunction with the Progressive 
Series Teachers’ College is the Progres- 
sive Series Piano Studios, a preparatory 
music school, with an attendance of more 
than 350 St. Louis students. Before any 
methods of teaching are offered in the 
normal courses, they have been thorough- 
ly tried and proved successful in this 
preparatory school. 





Louise Homer Sings at Cedar Falls 


CEDAR FALLS, IowA, Aug. 21.—Louise 
Homer gave the closing concert in the 
entertainment course of the Iowa State 
Teachers’ College recently. The audi- 
ence filled the large new gymnasium to 
capacity. The concert was one of the 
most delightful ever given here. One 
of the numbers sung by Mme. Homer 
was of special interest. This was “A 
Fairy Boat,” composed by Edward 
Kurtz, of the State Teachers’ College 
music faculty. Mme. Homer repeated it 
in response to continued applause. An- 
other number that met with special 
favor was Ganz’ “What Is Love?” Two 
songs by Sidney Homer were in the third 
group. The first group included “Long, 
Long Ago” and, as an encore, “Calm as 
the Night.” Ruther Emerson accom- 
panied. B. C. 





WASHINGTON.—Richard W. Tretchel, 
who for some time has been director of 
the band of the Thirteenth Engineers at 
Fort Humphreys, Va., has been ordered 
to report to Fort D. A. Russell, Wyo- 
ming, for duty with the Seventy-sixth 
Field Artillery Band. 


Esther Lundy Newcomb 
Spends Sportsman’s Rest 
at Resort in Michigan 


~ 
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Esther Lundy Newcomb 


Cuicaco, Aug. 21.—Esther Lundy 
Newcomb, soprano, has left Chicago for 
a vacation to_be passed at Palisades 
Park, Mich. While resting there, she 
will devote some time to her next sea- 
son’s programs, and will polish some of 
the translations she has already made 
for her New York program, to be given 
next fall. 

Riding will provide her with the major 
portion of her exercises. She has rid- 
den from her earliest childhood, and can- 
not remember a horse she has failed to 
manage. She is especially fond of rid- 
ing in the mountains, and has toured 
the Rockies and the hills of Kentucky 


and North Carolina on horseback. She 
likes a straight-away, too, such as those 
around French Lick, where she is a 
yearly visitor, for upon these she can 
enjoy a wider variety of gaits. 

Mrs. Newcomb will also scour the 
Michigan countryside for rare pieces of 
old giass. One example she especially 
wishes to find is the “Dew-Drop,” to 
match an exceedingly rare early Amer- 
ican water pitcher, which is part of her 
interesting collection. In this collec- 
tion she already has as prized posses- 
sions an American to “snake-skin™ 
plate, a small Swedish gold luster giass 
creamer, and an American pressed- 
glass compote, with a unique etching, 
for which alone she has already been 
offered several hundred dollars. Other 
rare American, Austrian and Swedish 
pieces are numbered in her catalogue. 

Another hobby enjoyed by this Chicagy 
soprano is the search for new postage 
stamps to add to a large collection. New 
stamps from the Balkans, and French 
and German colonies are among her 
recent acquisitions. 

Mrs. Newcomb’s engagements for next 
season include appearances in New York. 
Boston, Philadelphia, Pittsburgh, Wil- 
liamsport, Mexico City and Monterey, 
Mexico. She will devote part of next 
season to teaching, being a member of 
the faculty of the Cosmopolitan School 
of Music in this city. She will also 
receive a number of students in her 
studio at her home, “West Gate.” La 
Grange. 





Cincinnati College Enlarges Building 


CINCINNATI, Aug. 21.—The College of 
Music has grown to such dimensions 
since Adolf Hahn has been its director 
that remodeling and enlargement of the 
building have become necessary. This 
work will be accomplished this summer 
and the changed and improved structure 
will be in readiness for the fall term 
The public school music department of 
the College this summer showed an in- 
crease of 41 per cent over past years. 
Sarah Yancely Cline is principal of this 
department. 
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The American Institute of 


Music 40th season opens 
212 West 59th St Oct. 6, 1925 
New York City Phone Circle 5329 





Perry Averill 
TEACHER OF SINGING 
Studio: 215 West 9ist St.. New York 
Tel. Schuyler 1346 


Ella Bachus-Behr 


231 West 96th Street. New York 
Telephone Riverside 8041 


Gregory Besrodny VIOLINIST 
Greduate of Petrograd Conservato 
Studio: 315 W. 92nd St.. New York City 

Phone Riverside 6168 


BARITONE 











Susan S. Boice SOPRANO 
Teacher bs the Art of Singins 
to August 
$7 West 75th Any New York—tTrafalgar 1057 


Williem S. Brady 
TEACHER OF SINGING 

Studio: 137 West 86th St.. New York 

Telephone Schuyler 3580 











May Laird Brown = LYRIC DICTION 
Veice and Phonetics of 
Italian, French, Spanish, German, 


English 
1 West 89th St. Schuyler 0035 


New York 
Dudley Buck Teacher of Singing 


471 West End Ave Phone Endicott 7449 
Member of the American Academy of Teachers of 
Singing 





Mrs. Karl Feininger 
PIANO INSTRUCTION—COACHING 
Studio: 143 West 103rd St., New York City 
Phone: Academy 3711 
American Representative: L’Ermitage, Versailles, 
France 





Franklin FitzSimons BARITONE 
TEACHER OF SINGING 
Available for Concerts, Recitals, Oratorios 
West 164th Street, New York 

Tel. Billings 2750 





VOICE 
Fay Foster DICTION—COACHING 
Studio: 15 W. 11th St., New York, N. Y. 
Tel. Watkins 1101 
Director Vocal Dept. Ogontz School, 


Hilda Grace Gelling 
TEACHER OF SINGING 
Associated with Percy Rector Stephens 
Studios: 32 West 73rd St.. New York 
Tel. Endicott 1587 


Victor Harris 
Teacher of singing in all its branches. 
Member: American Academy of Teachers of Singing. 
The Beaufort, 140 West 57th Street 
Telephone, Circle 3053 


Ogonts, Pa. 











Vincent V, Hubbard 


Teachers of Singing 
246 Huntington Avenue, Boston, 


Bruno Huhn 


Voice Lessons. Coaching in English. 
French, German Repertoire—Oratorio. 
205 West Fifty-seventh Street, 
New York City 


Mass. 








Giuseppe Cam BARITONE 
TEACHER OF SINGING 
itedio: 255 West 90th Street, New York City 
Telephone Riverside 3469 
By Appointment Only 


Ernest Carter 
COM POSER—CONDUCTOR 
Address: 115 East 69th St.. New York 
Tel 8623 Rhinelander 








a” 

Grace Leeds Darnell—s.M., F.A.G.O. 
Pianixt—Accompanist—Coach 
Studio: 274 W. tith St. New York City 
Phone Watkins 0765 


Clarence Dickinson 
CONCERT ORGANIST 
Organist-Director Brick Pres. Church; Temple 
Beth-el; Union yy. — Seminary 
Address: 412 Fifth Ave. ew York, N. Y. 


Ralph Douglass Pianist——Accompanist 


Te Many Preminent Artists (Teaching) 
: Metropolitan Opera House Bldg.. New York 
(By Appointment) 
Phese: Billings 6200 











Helen Allen Hunt 
CONTRALTO 
Teacher of Singing 
543 Boylston St., Boston, Mass. 





International Musical and 


Educational Agency 
Church, Concert om and aboot Fes Positions Secured 
Telephone: 2634 Circle Saute Hall, New York 


Harry Kaufman 4‘ccompanist—Coach 





—Tenacher 
At oe Gre Institute, Ein daloetn. Pa. 
Y. Studio: 105 W. 55th S 
Tel. Sveti: Cirale 4634. Res. Circle 7434 





Voice } Se ad and 
Minna Kaufmann } inane 
INSTRUCTION LEHMANN METHOD 
Studios: 601-2 Carnegie Hall, New York 
Circle 1350 





Sergei Klibanskv Teacher of Singing 
& vears leading instructor Stern Conservatory 
Berlin. 3 years Institute of Musical Art, N.Y.C 
Studios: 205 W. $7th St. Phone: Circle 10324 





DIRECTO 


McCall Lanham Teacher of Singing 


Director Vocal Dept., Chevy Chase School, 
Washington, D. C. 
New York, 2493 B’way, Phone: Riv. 65469 
Studios: Wash. (Wed.) 1310 19th St., Ph. Frank. 6651 





Walter Leary BARITONE 
TEACHER OF SINGING 





Studio: 134 West 87th St., N. Y. CG 
Tel. Schuyler 0480 
Caroline Lowe 


TEACHER OF SINGING—COACHING 
Chickering Studios: 29 W. 57th St. Plaza 2690 
Residence: 50 W. 67th St., N. Y. Susquehanna 9490 





Isidore Luckstone 
TEACHER OF SINGING 
200 West 57th St., New York 
Telephone Circle 3560 





. fiolinist and 
Jacob Mestechkin ‘'°}inist 2 
Associate: Elfrieda Boss 
1714 Chestnut Street, Philadelphia. Pa. 
307 W. 79th St., New York Tel. End. 6968 





George Harold Miller BAR \vone 
Member of Actors Equity Association 
EACHER OF SINGING 
Apt. 3 West, 43 East 58th St. 
Phone Regent 1159 





Mme. Katherine Morreale 
Soprano 
Voice Culture Repertoire 
170 West 72nd St. ew York City 
Phone Endicott 7957 


Francis R 
CONCERT BARITONE AND TEACHER 
OF SINGING 
Member American Academy of Teachers of Singing 
Studio: 144 Hast 62nd St.. New York 


Grace M. Schad 


COACH and ACCOMPANIST 
Oratorios—Operas—Conecert Seng 
Studio 34, Metropolitan Opere Bouse, New York 

Residence: 49 South 7th Ave. Mount Vermm, XN. fF 
Appointment by mail. 








Harry Reginald Spier 
Teacher of Singing 
117 W. 86th St—Phone Schuyler 0572 
Residence Phone Raymond 3086 


Charles Gilbert Spross 

Carnegie Hall, Studio 504 
Tuesdays and Fridays 

Available for concerts in New York and Vicinity 


Mrs. C. Dyas Standish 
Teacher of Many Noted Singers 
Studio: 211 West 79th St.. New York City 
Endicott 3306 





Pianist —Comprner 
Acrompants!—Cane? 
Phene Circle S564 








Charles Tamme 
TEACHER OF SINGING 
Studio: 2231 Broadway, New York 
‘Phone Trafalgar 3614 


Mme. Zeta Van Gundy-Wood 
TONE BUILDER 
TEACHER OF SINGING 
Steinway Hall, 109 W. 57th St.. New York 





Circle O4T 





Florence Otis SOPRANO 
Concerts—Recital«—Instruction 
Metropolitan Opera sates Bldg. 

1425 Broadway New York City 





Elizabeth Kelso Patterson 
SCHOOL OF SINGING 
Studio: 257 West 104th St., ” f York City 
Phone Clarkson 1514 


Adele Luis Rankin 
Art of Singing 
Metropolitan Opera House Studios 

1425 Broadway, New York 

‘Phone Pennsylvania 2634 

Tenor 


Franklin Riker Teacher of Singing 
Studios: New York, 1425 Broadway 
Tel. Pennsylvania 2634 





SOPRANO 





Claude Warford 

Teacher of Singing 

4 West 40th St.. New York 
"Phone, Penn 4897 


Studios: 





Teacher of Piane 


Martha D. Willis Music Appreciation 


Technic—Imerpretation—Keyboard Harmonr 


Special Course in Kar Training and Rhythm for Voice Pupil 
81 Carnegie Hall, 154 W. 57th St.. New York 
Appointment by Telephone—1350 Circle 





S. Constantino Yon 
TEACHER OF SINGING 
Studio: 853 Carnegie Hall. New York 
Phome—Circle 0951 





David Zalish 


Pianist and Pedagecec 





Philadelphia, 1714 Ch t Street. Appointmen by eal or 
7 rel Seruse 7 — 225 W. 110th St.. New York =. 9543 
Carl M. Roeder W. Henri Zay ‘5eecia! Master Classes 


TEACHER OF PIANO 
Fochaigne = erprcantien terme Course 

608 Carnegie Hall. New York 
308 Alexander Ave., 


Uptown Studio: Bronx 





in Voice Technique 

with a VERITABLE MASTER IDEA behing Dea 

See “The Practical Perchology of Veice.” pabh G. 

Schirmer, which is a Complete Vocal Methud 
Studio: 30 Weet T23d St 
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PITTSBURGH GREETS 
OUTDOOR SOLOISTS 


Church Music of Local Com- 
poser Given in His Honor 
—Quartet Active 


By Wm. E. Benswanger 


PrrrssurncH, Aug. 21.—The second out- 
oor concert of the Pittsburgh Festival 
irehestra was given at Forbes Field 
ecently. Sixty-five men, under the di- 
— of Charles Marsh, played a meri- 

program and pleased a large 
al The soloists were Vera Kaighn 

Nirella, soprano, and Giuseppe Giobbe, 
riolimist, both of whom were warmly 
greeted. 

The program consisted of the Over- 
ture to “William Tell,” Strauss’ “Tales 
from the Vienna Woods,” the Romance 
from the Second Violin Concerto of 
Wieniawski, Luigini’s “Egyptian” Bal- 
let Suite, exeerpts from “Carmen” and 
“The Fortune Teller,” and arias from 
“Pagliacci” and “Tosca.” 

On Aug. 1 a program of church music 
by Adolph M. Foerster was given in 
Grace Reformed Church. The venerable 
Pittsburgh composer was present to hear 
a worthy rendition of some of his most 
valuable works. This is the second pro- 
gram of Mr. Foerster’s compositions to 
oe played here within a few weeks, as 
the Musicians’ Club previously had sub- 
mitted a lomg program of varied num- 
bers, ranging from songs to string quar- 
tets. 

The Max Shapiro String Quartet is 
now under the Nielson management. 
The quartet is re-engaged in Pennsyl- 
vania the neighboring states of 
Ohio and West Virginia. During June 
this organization rehearsed Casella and 
Szymanowski quartets. 





Community Singing in Long Beach Hotel 


Lone Beacu, CAL., Aug. 21.—A new 
departure in musical programs for the 
entertainment of guests is the com- 
munity singing each Tuesday night in 
the salon of the Hotel Virginia. Col. 
Charles R. Drake, resident owner of the 
hotel, has engaged William Conrad 
Mills, director of the First Methodist 


Episcopal Church Choir, to conduct the 
singing, with Mae Gilbert Reese as ac- 
companist. Competition in singing the 
state songs of the various guests, b — 
out great enthusiasm. Members of 

Mills’ vocal class are soloists. Theodore 
Arbeely, baritone, pupil of Mr. Mills, 
has been singing with the Jack Russell 
Musical Comedy Company; during its 
long engagement in Hoyt’s Theater, and 
is now in San Francisco with the com- 
pany. Other pupils are David L. Hutton, 
recently appointed director of music in 
Belmont Heights Methodist Episcopal 
Church; Elizabeth Van Etten, mezzo- 
soprano, soloist at Belmont Heights 
Church, and Ruth Burdick Williams, 
soprano, fulfilling engagements in sev- 
eral Southern California theaters. Mr. 
Mills presented several pupils in a 
gram for community service in the 

ae al a Aug. 2, and in Bixby 

ook. Aug. 1 A. M. G. 


EVENTS IN BERKELEY 


Artistic Recitals Provide Interest for 
Summer Concert-Goers 


BERKELEY, CAL., Aug. 21.—The series 
of recitals given by Radiana Pazmor, in 
the Berkeley Playhouse have revealed 


the seriousness and artistry of this 
young California contralto. Miss Paz- 
mor’s programs have featured many 
numbers hitherto unheard in the West, 
her modern French contributions being 
of especial interest. 

The “Half Hour of Music” in the 
Greek Theater on a recent Sunday was 
given by Margaret Tilly, English pian- 
ist. Her most interesting program was 
given with a brilliancy of technic and 
beauty of touch, delightful to her hear- 
ers. The program was made up of num- 
bers by Chopin, Schumann, Debussy, 
Ireland and Albeniz. 

Mabel Frisbie Adams appeared re- 
cently in a song recital at the Claremont 
Hotel, under the management of Elsie 
Cross. Throughout the difficult program 
Mrs. Adams sang with a charm of 
manner and musicianship that displayed 
her lovely lyric voice to great advantage. 
She was assisted by Margaretha van 
Loben Sels at the piano. Mme. Sels 
contributed two solo numbers, besides 
giving splendid support to a “— 
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DALCROZE 
EURYTHMICS 
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For Teachers: 
(Detailed Booklet on Application) 
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Special Announcement 


All Talented Advanced Violin Students Will Come Under the Personal Observation 
and Instruction of 


PROF. LEOPOLD AUER 













110 East 59th St., New York City 
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FRANK DAMROSCH, Director - 
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Harold L. Butler, Dean of Syracuse 
College, Completes Lecture Series 





(Portrait on front page) 


AROLD L. BUTLER, dean of the 

College of Fine Arts, Syracuse Uni- 
versity, and president of the Music 
Teachers’ National Association, has just 
finished a course of two lectures at 
Columbia University on “Interpretation 
of Standard Song Literature” and “The 


Teachi of Singing.” These lectures 
attract ted a large number of students 
and were so successful that Dean Butler 
has been invited to return to Columbia 
for the summer of 1927. 

Dean Butler, who is also vice-presi- 
dent of the National Association of 
Music Schools, has had a wide and 
varied experience in music education. 
Trained in Chicago, New York, Milan 
and Paris, he has spent twenty-nine 
years in three universities: Valparaiso 
University, where he was head of the 
music department for five years; S 
cuse University, where he was head of 
the voice department for eleven years; 
Kansas University, where he was dean 
of the School of Fine Arts for eight 
years, and finally three years as dean 
of the College of Fine Arts at Syracuse 
University. 

During this time, Mr. Butler has given 
between 600 and 700 recitals. For 
two years; he was one of the principal 
basses of the Castle Square Opera Com- 
pany, then appearing in the American 
Theater in New York. The basses who 
alternated with him during this time 
were Herbert Witherspoon and Joseph 
Regneas. 

Mr. Butler has given a number of 
addresses on music education topics and 
has also written a large number of 
articles for the various music magazines. 

Among the noted graduates of Syra- 
cuse University who have studied with 
Mr. Butler are Hallie Stiles, soprano, 
who made her début at the Spice. 
Comique in Paris last February and has 


been engaged on a three-years” contract 
for principal soprano rales at { at that thea- 
ter; and Richard Bomelli, ome of the 
principal baritones of the Chicago 
Opera Company. 


Announces College Plans 


The College of Fime Arts, established 
in 1873, is one of the oldest and best 
known of the large music schools of the 
country. The voice faculty of seven 
teachers, all fine performers, and ex- 
perienced instructors, is at present the 
strongest the College has ever had. 
Other departments will be s 
this coming year by the engagement of 
Tina Lerner, Russian pianist, and Dr. 
Jacob Kwalwasser, an outstanding 
figure in the public school music field. 

Dean Butler also announces the re 
turn of Belle L. Brewster, who has spent 
a year’s leave of absence studying in 
London with Sir Georg Hemschel. 

One of the outstanding features of 
the work at Syracuse University is its 
fine radio programs, given by the faculty 
and advanced students of the College 
of Fine Arts, and broadcast every Thurs- 
day evening, during the college year 
from 7.45 to 9.00 over WGY im Schenec- 
tady; WFBL, Syracuse; WCAD, Can- 
ton; WHAM, Rochester, and WMAK, 
Buffalo. 

The coming year promises to be ome 
of the best in the history of the College 
of Fine Arts. Already a large class of 
entering freshmen has been 
and a number of advanced and expe ri- 
enced music teachers have pln: ge for 
work toward the degree, master of 
music. 





Charles Young Visits Pacific Coast 


CINCINNATI, Aug. 21.—Charies J. 
Young concluded his summer teaching 
recently and has left for a trip to Cab 
ifornia. He will return to the city on 
Sept. 5. 








A Corner of the Recital Hall 


David Mannes 
Music Sefool 


offers the organ student exceptional 
opportunity for the development of 
thorough musicianship. 


Classes in Solfége and General Theory. 
Individual lessons in Composition. 


Skinner Organ for Lessons and Practice 


Private instruction under 


HUGH PORTER 


Organist, Calvary Episcopal Church 


By special arrangement advanced pupils prepared by Mr. Porter may 
have alternating lessons with LYNNWOOD FARNAM also. 


For Further Information address 
157 E. 74th St., New York 


Gio 


Batterfield 0010 














Forwarding Address. Care Musical America. New York 
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VOICE PRODUCTIOG. 
Operatic and Cenmcert 
Stadio: 204 W. Sind Soe. Mer Tork 
Phone Scburier $f14 











BEATRICE MARTIN . 


—- 


Annie F IEDBERG 
etrepelitan Opera 
lew York 








310 Riverside Drive 
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% @ Activities Among Artists in America @ ® 


AEUAALETEUUEA OEE AL EAADA LEENA 


UNIQUE MUSEUM PLANNED 
FOR NEW GALLO THEATER 


Opera Relics Will Add Novel Touch to 
San Carlo Impresario’s Institution 





An unusual appeal is made by For- 
tune Gallo, impresario of the San Carlo 
Grand Opera Company, in connection 
with the building of his new $2,000,000 
opera house-theater in New York, the 
construction of which is already under 
way. Mr. Gallo announces that he will 
establish in his new theater an unusual 

“grand opera museum” and asks that 
those who possess interesting relics of 
the early days of opera in America, loan 
them for display, in what he hopes will 
be the most complete exhibit of its kind 
in this country. 

Mr. Gallo plans to devote an entire 
room of unusual size to the displaying of 
interesting exhibits marking the prog- 
ress of grand opera during its century of 
existence in the United States. Not 
enly will the early days of the French 
opera in New Orleans, and in New York 
be represented by old playbills, photo- 
graphs of the theaters, artists and 
scenes from the operas be on display, 
but the history of all the important op- 
eratic ventures and organizations since 
those days will be included. Miniature 
stage sets, costume models, historic ex- 
hibits from important performances will 
also be seen. 

The exhibits will be available, without 
charge, to music students and classes 
from schools and colleges. 

The Metropolitan, Chicago and other 
operatic organizations will be requested 
to co-operate with Mr. Gallo in assem- 
bling this exhibit, and it is possible that 
a small library of reference books on op- 
eratic and musical subjects may be in- 
cluded in this museum also. 





McClanahan Returns From Miami Course 


Richard McClanahan has _ returned 
from giving a six weeks’ course in piano 
playing and teaching at the Conservatory 
of Miami, Fla., and is now presenting a 
short course of ten lectures, amplified 
by individual lessons for the teachers of 
Effa Ellis Perfield’s summer class in mu- 
sicianship in New York. Mr. McClana- 
han will remain at Mrs. Perfield’s until 
Aug. 20, and will then take a holiday 
till Sept. 20. Mr. McClanahan will be 
oecupied at the Riverdale School of Mu- 
sic, of which he is director, after Oct. 
4. He is an exponent of Tobias Mat- 
thay’s principles. 

Witmark Represented in School 
Exposition 

Among the publishers represented at 

the Annual Exposition of School Music 


Materia!s in Aeolian Hall from July 12 
to 16, was M. Witmark & Sons. 





Heughan Scores in St. John’s Recital 


St. JOHN’s, NEWFOUNDLAND, -Aug. 11. 
—William Heughan, Scotch bass, gave 
one of the finest recitals ever heard in 
St. John’s, recently in the Nickel Thea- 
ter. His arias included the “Pagliacci” 
Prologue and “I] Lacerato Spirito” from 
“Simon Boccanegra.” Particular favor- 
ites among his other numbers were 


Moussorgsky’s “Song of the Flea” and 
Schumann’s “Two Grenadiers.” At the 
conclusion of his program, the audience, 
at Mr. Heughan’s request, arose and 
sang “Auld Lang Syne” with him. Mr. 
Heughan’s artistry throughout was of 
the most thrilling satisfaction. He was 
considerably aided by the piano accom- 
paniments of Gladys Sayer. 











Frantz Proschowsky and His 
Pupil, Lora Lulsdorff 
McCartney 


FTER bringing to a close two 

of his most successful summer 
sessions, at the Mac Phail School 
of Music, Minneapolis, and at the 
Gunn School of Music and Dra- 
matic Art, Chicago, Frantz Pro- 
schowsky, eminent New York 
| teacher of singing, will reopen his 
New York studio on Sept. 1. A 
number of prominent concert ar- 
tists and teachers worked under 
Mr. Proschowsky in these summer 
classes, among them being Lora 
| Lulsdorff McCartney, contralto of 
Minneapolis, about whose talents 
Mr. Proschowsky speaks enthusi- 
astically. Mrs. McCartney is well 
known in the Northwest as both 
concert and church singer. She 
has studied under Mr. Proschowsky 
| for the past two summers and is 
| so much impressed with her own 
improvement in voice and technic 
since coming under his guidance, 
that she plans to spend part of 
the coming winter coaching her 
new programs with him in New 
York. While in the East, she will 
fulfill a number of concert engage- 
ments. 











Gunster Wins Greenville Hearers 


GREENVILLE, S. C., Aug. 21.—Fred- 
erick Gunster, tenor, who recently com- 
pleted a series of successful recitals be- 





possible. 


Mrs. 
2827 Euclid Avenue 


Ohe Clebeland [nstitute of (usic 


FALL TERM OPENS SEPTEMBER 20 


_Four year course in voice, instrument, or theory leads to teacher's certificate or 
diploma. 
Orchestra course prepares for symphony positions. 


Applications for rooms in the student residence should be made as early as 


Send for catalogue outlining courses and fees. 
Franklyn B.*Sanders, Director 


Cleveland, Ohio 
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JANE R. CATHCART 


Teacher of 


PIANO—ELEMENTARY HARMONY 
Address 200 West 57th St., New York 


Phone 10117 Circle 











FRANCIS GREER GOODMAN 


BARITONE—TEACHER OF SINGING 


Brooklyn Studio: 652 E. 18th St., Phone Ingersoll 0102 


fore summer sessions at various colleges 
in Texas and Louisiana, appeared in 
concert before the annual Baptist Sum- 
mer Assembly, Sept. 27. Mr. Gunster’s 
opening group, sung to organ accom- 
animent, included “Worship of God in 


ature” by Beethoven, “How Many 
Hired Servants of My Father's” from 
Sullivan’s “The Prodigal Son” and 


“Ombra mai fu” by Handel These were 
presented with fine musicianly under- 
standing and appreciation. Another 
group of four numbers, “Aubade” by 
Lalo, “In Summer Fields” by Brahms, 
“Thou Art Like a Flower” by Schumann 
and “The Princess” by Grieg, was 
greeted by storms of applause and to 
this group Mr. Gunster gave as an en- 
core, “The Long Aid Blue.” The printed 
program included nine other numbers. 
These were interspersed with numerous 
encores demanded by an appreciative 
audience, which fully recognized the 
superior ability of the artist. The con- 
cert proved one of the most enjoyable 
musical events given in this city this 
season. 


Cecilia Hansen Re-Booked in Holland 


Cecilia Hansen, violinist, is now in Hol- 
land fulfilling a special engagement with 
the orchestra at Scheveningen. Because 
of her popularity in Holland, Miss Han- 
sen has been re-engaged to play with 
the Concertgebouw Orchestra in Amster- 
dam on Nov. 11, and with the Residente 
Orchestra in The Hague on Nov. 14. 
Her final appearance prior to sailing for 
this country will in Amsterdam 
again on Nov. 19. Miss Hansen's first 
recital in America will be given on Nov. 
29 in London, Ont. 








Sergei Klibansky Returns to New York 


Sergei Klibansky, vocal instructor of 
New York, who has been successful as 
one of the master teachers in the sum- 
mer school of the Chicago Musica! Col- 
lege for several years, has returned to 
New York, where he will teach through- 
out the remainder of the summer at hi 
studio, taking only week-end vacations. 
Mr. Klibansky was offered a renewal 
of contract for the next three years, but 
declined it because of other plans which 
have been made. 





Hutcheson Engaged to Play at “Sesqui” 


Ernest Hutcheson has been engaged 
for an appearance, on Aug. 31, with the 
Philadelphia Orchestra at the Sesqui- 
centennial. He will play the Tchaikov- 
sky B Flat Minor Concerto, Frederick 
Stock of the Chicago Orchestra, conduct- 
ing. Mr. Hutcheson’s opening engage- 
ment next season will be at the Wor- 
cester Festival, followed by an appear- 
ance in Washington, at the Chamber 
Music Festival sponsored by Mrs. Fred- 
erick S. Coolidge. 





SOPRANO IN DEBUT 


Margaret Schilling Heard at Capitel— 
Ballet Numbers Have Interest 


An unusual musical program has been 
arranged by Maj. Edward Bowes to sup 
plement the film production at the Capi- 
tol Theater. Margaret Schilling, lyric 
soprano, makes her début with “Littk 
Orange Blossom,” a composition writte: 
by Dr. William Axt of the Capitol staff 
Ten members of the ballet corps assis‘ 
Miss Schilling in this feature. 

“Pastorale” is the designation for : 
cycle of three numbers, which include: 
Celia Turrill, mezzo-soprano, in Grieg’ 
“To Spring”; Lora Foster and Joh 
Triesault, assisted by the ballet corps i: 
a fanciful ballet, and Miss Turrill an: 
Miss Schilling singing “Auf Wieder 
sehn” by Sigmund Romberg, as a duet 
Chester Hale, ballet master, has ar 
ranged the choreography for the abov 
two numbers and Arthur Knorr, art di- 
rector, has designed artistic new set 
tings. The orchestra, under David 
Mendoza, plays the Overture to “Semi 
ramide.” 








Second Concert At Henry’s Summer 
Studio 


BENNINGTON, VT., Aug. 19.—The sec- 
ond concert of this season was given in 
“The Yellow Barn,” the studio of Harold 
Henry, by Arthur Kraft, tenor, and Max 
Pollikoff, violinist, with Mr. Henry join- 
ing with the violinist in a spirited per- 
formance of the Grieg Sonata, Op. 8. 
The program was admirably arranged, 
and the beautiful voice and polished art 
of Mr. Kraft, and the technical skill of 
Mr. Pollikoff alike aroused the audience 
to great enthusiasm. Beautiful accom- 
paniments were played for both artists 
by Mildred Couper, a pupil of Mr. 
Henry. B. A. 





Harry Farbman Completes Successful 
Season 


Harry Farbman, violinist, has fulfilled 
a successful season of about fifty con- 
certs and has been re-engaged in every 
city in which he played. He has already 
appeared twice in many centers this 
summer, and will return for a third ap- 
pearance in the fall. Mr. Farbman is 
at present resting and preparing for the 
new season, which will begin for him on 


Oct. 1 


Boriseff to Retura to New York in Fall 


Josef Borisoff, violinist, has been 
teaching in Hollywood this summer, and 
also preparing répertoire for his con- 
certs with Alfred Mirovitch, pianist. Mr. 
Borisoff returns to New York in Septem- 
ber and is scheduled to depart for the 
Orient about Dec. 1. 
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N. Y. PIANO CONSERVATORY 


85 Teachers A. Verne Westlake, Mus. D.. Director, 200 W. ins! tu! Coote oe 


and School of Affiliated Arts 
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The “Steel Mill Tenor” 


Direction 
F. C. Weidling 
54 Morningside Avenue 
New York City 
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KATHRYN PLATT GUN 


Address: 930 Lincoln Place, Brooklyn» 


CONCERT 
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Phone Lafayette 5472-W 
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INSTITUTE FOUNDED 





“;nternational Theater Arts” Holds Re- 
ception in Public Library 


A new school for the expression of 
the modern theater has sprung into be- 
ing through the efforts of Princess 
Matchabelli, Frederick Kiesler and Ken- 
dall K. Mussey. 

It will be known as the International 
Theater Arts Institute, and through the 
honorary chairman, Ra!f Jonas, who is 
also president of the Brooklyn Chamber 
of Commerce, will be suitably housed in 
Brooklyn. Besides those named, the 
faculty inc‘udes Dr. Bess Mensendieck, 


Edwin Strawbridge, Alexandre Gavri-. 


lov and John Mason Brown. Mr. Mus- 
sey is director. 

An informal reception was given in 
the Fifty-eighth Street Branch of the 
Public Library, when an outline of the 
aims of the Thstitute and the circum- 
stances which suggested its foundation 
were given by the director and other 
speakers. Among those present was 
Mrs. Julian Edwards. eS FF. i 





Charlotte Lund To Give Opera Series 


Charlotte Lund, soprano, assisted by 
N. Val Pavey, pianist and bar‘tone, will 
give a series of five operatic recitals in 
the Princess Theater on Sunday eve- 
nings, Nov. 14, Dec. 5, Jan. 9, Jan. 30 
and Feb. 20. The novelties and revivals 
of the Metropolitan Opera Company will 
be given, including “The King’s Hench- 
man” by Deems Taylor, “Turandot,” 
“Mignon,” “Manon” and a miscellaneous 
operatic recital. The order of presenta- 
tion will be determined by the date of 
the Metropolitan premiéres. 





Recitals Given at American Institute 


The American Institute of Applied 
Music has been the scene of several 
events of musical importance in recent 
weeks. Gwilym Anwyl, tenor, assisted 
at the piano by William Fairchild Sher- 
man, gave a recital on Aug. 4. Anasta- 
sia Nugent appeared in a program of 
piano music on Aug. 11. Kate Chitten- 
den, dean of the: faculty, sailed from 
Montreal on Aug. 7 on the Regina for 
a six weeks’ tour of the Scotch lakes, 
accompanied by Annabelle Wood of the 
faculty. 





George Meader to Give New York 
Recital 


George Meader, Metropolitan Opera 
tenor, who since the close of the opera 
season in Baden-Baden, where he sang 
leading réles under Artur Bodanzky, has 
been vacationing in Europe, at present in 
Stuttgart, will give his annual New York 
recital in Aeolian Hall on the evening of 
Oct 25. 





Heifetz Cancels Mexican Engagements 


On account of the present religious 
and political upheaval in Mexico, Jascha 
Heifetz has canceled his engagements 
for several concerts during September 
in Mexico City. He is at present visit- 
ing his teacher, Leopold Auer at Lake 
Placid. 








For Sale—Mason & Hamlin Parlor Grand Piano. 
In use only six months. Reasonable price. Ad- 
dress Box N. J. M., c/o MUSICAL AMERIC A wel 
Fifth Avenue, New York. 
TOFI 
Vocal Studios 


202 West 74th St., New York City 
Consultation and voice trials by appointment only 
Telephone 1965 Endicott 











RIEDA HEMPEL, soprano, 
will return to America the first 
week in October and begin a con- 
cert tour when she opens the 
Forty-eighth Annual Choral Union 
Series conducted by the Univer- 
: sity of Michigan at Ann Arbor 
’ with a recital on Oct. 18. Mme. 
Hempel, who has been spending 
the summer in Europe, will give 
her annual New York concert on 
Nov. 5, following which she will 
tour the Atlantic and Southern 
states. She is to depart from her 
Jenny Lind répertoire next season, 
and will appear only in straight 
song recitals. Mme. Hempel is 
“snapped” above in Carlsbad. | 














Jules Falk and Marie Tiffany Applauded 
At Steel Pier Concert 


ATLANTIC City, Aug. 23.—Jules Falk, 
violinist, and Marie Tiffany, soprano of 
the Metropolitan Opera Company, ap- 

eared in joint recitals in the Steel Pier 

lroom yesterday afternoon and eve- 
ning. Mr. Falk was in fine form and 
distinguished himself in the G Minor 
Suite of Eccles, the D Minor Concerto 
of Wieniawski, and works of Bach, 
Arensky, Rimsky-Korsakoff, Chaminade, 
Popper-Halir and Schubert-Wilhelmj. 
Miss Tiffany was enthusiastically re- 
ceived in a group of Grieg songs and in 
arrangements of Hughes, Bibb, Kramer 
and Sibella. Leroux’s “Le Nil” with ob- 
bligato by Mr. Falk, was one of the high 
spots of the day. 





Grace Leslie Re-engaged for Durham 


The University 6f New Hampshire, at 
Durham, N. H., has emgaged Grace Les- 
lie as soloist for a cone¢ert at the College, 
to be given on Jan. 26. Miss Leslie’s 
appearance at the College is in the na- 
ture of a return engagement. She was 


soloist at a similar event there last 
January. 





[Fack 


The Distinguished Violinist 

er 1926-1927 new booking 
FALK CONCERT 
OLE IRECTION 

224 Fifth Avenue. New Yort 
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CAVE-COLE 


Concert Accompanist—Ensemble Player 





EUNICE 


HOWARD 


PIANIST 





Coach—Vocal and _ Instrumental Available Season 1926-27 
57 W. 58th St., New York Personal Representative 
Phone Plaza 2450 MARTA KLEIN, 19 W. SSth St. N. Y. City 











TEACHER OF SINGING 


HARRIOT EUDORA BARROWS 


TRINITY COURT, BOSTON 





a the Actists 
fe 


Following his successful season of 
teaching at the Bush Conservatory, Chi- 
cago, Arthur Middleton will spend a 
short vacation in northern Michigan, re- 
turning to New York in time te prepare 
for his winter's concert activities. 

Lambert Murphy has been chosen by 
the Los Ange'es Oratorio Society to sing 
the tenor part in the Bach “St. Matthew 
Passion,” which is to be given on April 
15. On Aug. 28 Mr. Murphy, who is 
summering in Munsonyille, N. H., will 
give a recital in Bar Harbor in the 
series of concerts presented by Mrs. 
Henry Dimock each season. The Victor 
Company has selected Mr. Murphy as one 
of its Red Seal artists for next season. 

J. Rosamond Johnson and Taylor Gor- 
don will give two recitals of American 
Negro spirituals in Orchestra Hall, Chi- 
cago, this winter, the first on Oct. 11 
and the second in April. 








Harold Samuel has been engaged for 
the Beethoven Festival to be given in 
New Haven, Conn., under the auspices 
of the department of music of Yale 
University. He will play the “Emperor” 
Concerto on March 27. 

* a * 

Renee Chemet, French violinist, will! 
return again next October for another 
tour of the eastern part of the country. 
One of her engagements will be with 
the St. Louis Symphony, on Nov. 12 and 
13. 


Marie Morrisey will be one of the 
principal contralto soloists in the per- 
formance of the “Ode to Music,” to be 
given next season by the Los Angeles 
Oratorio Society. 


* ” * 


» » 


Mary Lewis and Reinald Werrenrath 
will be soloists at the second Radio In- 
dustrial dinner in the Hotel Astor on 
Sept. 15. Miss Lewis is singing through 
the courtesy of A. Atwater Kent, for 
whom she has broadcast, and is return- 
ing to this country from Europe a fort- 
night earlier than she had planned, in 
order to sing at the dinner. Mr. Wer- 
renrath will sing through the courtesy 
of the Victor Talking Machine Company, 
for whom he records. zx 

. 


Helen Jeffrey, violinist, played in con- 
cert with Frederick Baer, at Easton, 





“Milady’s Shawl” Seen at Rivoli Theater 


“Milady’s Shawl,’ John Murray 
Anderson’s second big presentation since 
his recent return from abroad, is the 
principal stage attraction at the Rivoli 
Theater. Other features are “The Four 
Aristocrats,” in vocal and instrumental! 
syncopation; Harry Murtagh at the or- 
gan playing “Red Red Robin,” Rivoli 
Movievents, and “The Old Oaken 
Bucket,” a short feature. The overture 


by the orchestra is that of “Mignon.” 


Pa., on Aug. 6 Miss Jeffrey was im- 

mediately engaged to play at Lafayette 

College, im recital, this coming season. 
” ~ x 


Daisy Jean has been engaged by the 
Iris Club of Lancaster, Pa., the Women’s 
Club of York, Pa., and Linden Hall Semi- 
nary, Lititz, Pa. om Feb. 18 and 19, 
1927. On Feb. 13, Miss Jean makes her 
Chicago début, at the Playhouse, under 
the management of Bertha Ott. Miss 
Jean will appear on all occasions in her 
dual capacity as ‘cellist and soprano, ac- 
companying her songs at the harp. 


Sigismond Stojowski, Polish pianist, 
will &ppear at the next festival in Ama- 
rillo, Tex., April, 1927. Mr. Stojowski 
is at present conducting his third sum- 
mer of master classes in California. 





When “Emperor Jones” Was 


Heard in New York 


In a letter to Musica, AMERICA, Max 
Jacobs, conductor of the Chamber Sym- 
phony of New York, points out that 
William Schroeder’s “Emperor Jones” 
was played by his organization for the 
first time in New York im an Aeolian 
Hall concert, given on Nov. 22, 1925. 
The recent performance of this work at 
the Lewisohn Stadium by the New York 
Philharmonic under Henry Hadley was 
a premiére only im that series. 


First 





Mirevitch Pupil Is Juilliard Winner 


Adeline Hawkinson of Moline, IIl., 
pupil for the past three summers of 
Alfred Mirovitch at Hollywood, has been 
awarded a fellowship in piano by the 
Juilliard Musical Foundation. Mr. 
Mirovitch returns east in October. 


PASSED AWAY 


Paul Schindler 
Paul Schindler, 








a well-known orches- 


tral conductor and composer of light 
opera, died in his apartment in New 
York on Aug. 20. Mr. Schindler was 
born in Boston in 1870, and was the 
son of a rabbi of that city. He wrote 
several Broadway successes such as 


“The Tiger Lily” 
tom starred, and 
His first wife 
singer. 


in which Fay Temple- 
“The Isle of Spice.’ 
was Vera Michelena, a 


Ferdinand Wagner 
MuNicH, Aug. 14.—Ferdinand Wag- 
ner, conductor, and general music direc- 


tor of the Landestheater in Baden, died 
here recently, following an operation. 





He was to have conducted the autumn 
opera festival announced for Baden- 
Baden this year. 
Yelande Presberg 
Cuicaco,, Aug. 21—Yolande Pres- 


berg, soprano, a member of the Chicago 
Opera chorus who frequently appeared 
in minor roles with the company, died 
suddenly in Milwaukee yesterday. 
EUGENE STINSON. 








National School of Music 


Affiliated with the Univer 





COLLEGE of MUSIC of CINCINNATI 


ADOLF HAHN, Director 


Announces the Engagement of 


LL ALG FSECCHE 
Eminent Operatic Basso 
Formerly of Metropolitan and La Scala Operas 
As Teacher of Voice and Operatic Training 
Complete Courses —s to Certificate, Diploma and Degree 


Founded 1878 


nati amd St. XNavier College 














GIACOMO MASUROFF 


Maestro di Canto 
Tel. Back Bay 318! 
270 Huntington 
Avenue, Boston 











WILLGOOSE = 


AZrws 


MUS. BAC., A. R. C. O. 
Sgeerali 


t 
io Compesitiea. 
~_— — fer aff University Degrees in Music 
_-~ $15 Carnegie Hall. New York. 





Imcorporated 1878 114-116 East 85th St. 


N.Y. COLLEGE of MUSIC 


CARL HEIN 
AUGUST FRAEMCKE } Directors 
HANS LETZ, Violin Fay Be ny Masic 


Summer Courses 4@ other eminent instructors 








MAURICE FREDERIC 


LAFARGE 


Eadorsed by 
Studie: 49 West S6th Street, 


Teacher of Voice—Coaching 


moe yay ie Freach Repertoire 

the Eminent Tenor Tom Burke 
New Yerk 
Phere Cirele 7252 








TEACHER OF SINGING 








Gutrman-Rice * 


F omy with Metro tan Opera School, 
, Brooklyn ter School of 
“Tiuste an and 7“ % a 


} ay , cn, * Regent 7849 











MARIE SUNDELIU 


SOPRANO 


Metropolitan Opera Company 
Management Haense!l & Jones 
Aeolian Hall. New York 
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Musicians Bring Subtle Nuances to Art of Vacationing 
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THE CAMERA REVEALS UNADVERTISED SUMMER ENGAGEMENTS OF ARTISTS IN AMERICA AND ABROAD 


SHERE are a few dates 


on the artist’s calendar 
that he is anxious, in- 
comprehensible though 
it may seem, to keep free 
from professional en- 
gagements. These are pretty generally 
agreed to be occurring about now. 

In the upper left-hand picture are seen 
Carl M. Roeder, New York piano teacher, 
with his daughter and Hannah Klein, one 
of his star pupils, who have selected 
Vermont’s Green Mountains as a holiday 
background choregraphique. Miss Klein 
appears between Mr. Roeder et fille. 


Edgar Schofield, baritone, and Mrs. 
Schofield (Enrichetta Onelli) lean re- 
laxedly against one of the bulwarks of 
the good ship Ohio en route to Europe. 
Bathing at Cannes is reported by them 
as being among the most enjoyable of 
summer pleasures. 

Flora Negri is stopping a runaway 
Ford near Liberty, N. Y., with a power- 
ful high C, such a C as makes the “fliv- 


ver’s” girlish carburetor quiver, or what- 
ever carburetors do when pleased. 

Six thousand five hundred feet up in 
the Italian Dolomites, at the summit of 
Falzarego Pass, John Doane, coach and 
accompanist, and Edward Hart, accom- 
panist, take their ease, as illustrated in 
the snapshot on the upper right. Mr. 
Doane’s party, which included his mother 
and sister, sailed from New York on 
June 4, spent a month motoring in En- 
gland, and have been traveling on the 
Continent since July 13. 

On the way to Italy on the Presidente 
Wilson, Nicola A. Montani, conductor of 
the Palestrina Choir, and Catherine 
Sherwood Montani, director of the Mon- 
tani Vocal Studios in New York and 
Philadelphia, coaxed Capt. Anstide Cosu- 
lich of the vessel into their intimate pho- 
tograph, whieh appears in the second 
row, left. 

In the second picture of the second 
row Alexander Bloch, violinist and teach- 
er, is well on the way to a decisive vic- 
tory in a hard-boiled egg eating contest 
with one of his pupils. Mr. Bloch, who 
is seen on the extreme left of the “snap,” 
is conducting classes in Hillsdale, N. Y.., 


where parties such as that pictured are 
frequent. 

There is no butcher shop discernible 
near the woods of Prague, where Basile 
Kibalchich, conductor of the Russian 
Symphonic Choir, is seen, so that Mr. 
Kibalchich’s “catch” looks authentic. If 
Mr. Kibalchich is the dyed-in-the-wool 
fisherman that we think he is he would 
not thus be caught himself, in any case. 

Ethel Leginska, whose réles thus far 
have been limited to those of pianist, 
conductor and composer, appears in a 
new character in the picture on the right 
of the second row. She is there seen as a 
judge of “purps” and their judicious 
barks will no doubt earn them fitting 
prizes. 

Gitta Gradova, who is spending her 
holiday at Estes Park, Colo., appears to 
sit the saddle quite as gracefully as she 
does the piano stool. The colors which 
greet her eye are more material, per- 
haps, but scarcely more vivid than those 
which the music of Skriabin, an especial 
favorite of hers, evolves in the mind's 
eye. 

“Three of my prize pupils” is the de- 
scription of the animals seen with Robert 


Braun, director of the Braun School 
Music, Pottsville, Pa., in the picture 
the right, third row. This quartet, Mr 
Braun also observes, practices daily 
its beautiful farm in the Pine Gr 
Valley. 

On the lower left, 
soprano, appears with her manager 
Daniel Mayer, in the garden of M! 
Mayer’s English home, Collington Mano! 
Miss Giannini is taking a well-desery 
holiday from operatic and concert 
tivities abroad. 

Evsei Beloussoff, ‘cellist, enjoys 
leisure hour at his summer home in 
lenhurst, N. J., in the snapshot sec: 
left, lower row. 

home of Mrs. Willis 
Searles, Darien, C Gil 
Spanish tenor, plays the role 
Duke in modern clothes. Mr. Valerian 
spending August on Contentment Islar 

On their way to the Colon Opera s 
son, Friedrich Schorr, baritone of t 
Metropolitan Opera Company, and Ka 
Branzell, contralto of the same orga! 
zation, strike one of the effective att 
tudes they may have to rehearse for p! 
ductions this winter. W.S 


Dusolina Gianni 


from the 


At the 





